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THE RECEPTION given the first edition of The Elements 
of Livestock Judging has encouraged the author to believe that 
a revised and enlarged edition of the booE was desirable 
As a subject of instruction in the schools and colleges, live 
stock judging has lost none of its importance or appeal during 
the past fifteen years There is every indication of an enhanced 
appreciation on the part of teachers of its practical importance, 
us fundamental educational values, and us quality to instill 
interest and excite the enthusiasm of students 

In this new and more complete edition, the chapter on 
methods of teaching Inestock judging has been eliminated as 
such It ivas thought that the problems of method, such as the 
selection of the judging material, the types of judging exercises, 
the question of the best sequence of classes, and the develop 
ment of the ability to write and to give oral reasons could be 
more cfi'cctivcly presented if discussed and illustrated in the 
subject matter pertaining directly to the different classes of 
animals, which has been done The material on draft horses 
unsoundness and determination of age, and judging mules Ins 
beta divided, and the pans given separate chapter designations 
In response to tlic demand from teachers, there Ins been 
added a brief description of the breed i)pe features of eacii of 
the common breeds, information which is essential when pure 
bred breeding classes are judged Tliere is a general .and 
growing interest in recrcalioinl and pleasure nding The ad 
dition of a diapter on the saddle horse was therefore believed 
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to be desirable It is hoped that the changes and additions 
^vhlch have been made in the text will contnbute to the interest 
of the subject and to the use of more effective teaching methods 
in Its presentation 

The author wishes to acknowledge here his indebtedness to 
co-workers, breeders, and the authors of books and bulletins 
on judging and related subjects He wants especially to record 
his appreaation of the ideas and inspiration received from the 
coaches of coll^iaie judging teams with whom he has been 
closely associated during the past years, and for the many 
courtesies extended by breeders The books on judging by 
Craig Curtiss Nordby and Beeson, and Plumb, and on market 
types and classes, and breeds, by Vaughan, have been consulted 
freely For the revised list of officially recognized breed record 
assoaations given in the Appendix, he is indebted to Doctor 
] R Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture Also for the courtesies ex 
tended by friends and institutions for the use of photographs, 
he wishes to express grateful acknowledgment 
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CHAPTER 1 

Introduction 


THE SUBJECT of livestock judging constitutes one of the 
important divisions of animal husbandry and is related in a 
most vital way to the other major divisions, feeding and 
breeding. It tlierefore deserves to occupy a large place in any 
program the purpose of which is to teach an appreciation of 
improved livestock and successful methods of production and 
marketing. The practical livestockman must be a good feeder, 
a devoted caretaker, a skillful breeder, and must know how to 
buy and sell to advantage; but most important of all, he must 
he a good judge. If he is not able to size up the individual 
animal accurately and quickly, he is deficient in one of the 
fundamentals of success. 

The Importance of Livestock Judging 

The ability to judge livestock is the most essential .md con- 
stantly used talent of the livestockman. Every time an animal 
is bought or sold, judgment must be passed on his worth as an 
individual. If more is asked than the merit of the individual 
warrants, a sale is lost; if he is priced belotv his value, the re- 
turns arc not what they should be. In the selection of animals 
for feeding purposes, good judgment of their gaining capacities 
and future market possibilities is a matter of practical concern 
because here again mistakes are paid for in cash. 

In the larger field of livestock breeding, success depends 
kargely on the insight and judgment used in the selection of 
herd sires, in tlic matings decided upon, and in culling from 
1 
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each generation the inferior and misfit Mistakes tn the selec 
non of animals for breeding purposes are more than cos > 
because unborn generations are affected, and consequently the 
results are not apparent until after damage has been done and 
the future of the herd impenled 

Litesiock judging has other values It creates interest in 
animal life and the farm It leads to a fuller appreciation of the 
commeraal importance of farm animals and animal products 
and to a clearer comprehension of the part placed by livestock 
in helping to mainuin soil fertility and a more prosperous and 
contented farm life 


The Essentials of a Good Livestock juncE 
Livestock judging is an art, the rudiments of which may be 
acquired by study and practice Those who are ambitious 
to become good judges should stnve consumly to tram and 
develop in themselves those characteristics and talents which 
expenence has showm to be necessary in a successful judge, and 
to acquire that informauon about animal types and breeds 
which IS necessary for the support of correct ideals or standards 
These essentials are here enumerated and ducussed bnefly 
1. A clearly defined ideal To become a good judge of live 
stock the student must first acquire a clear knowledge of the 
ideal or standard types The first essential to sound judgment 
in planng a ring of fat steers for example, is a knowledge of 
vshat coiutiiutes excellence in a fat steer Likewise, it is not 
possible to judge Shropshire sheep without having m mind a 
clear picture of the ideal mutton type and of those breed type 
features which belong alone to this breed Such knowledge 
can be acquired only through study, observ’ation, and practice 
Ideals of type cannot be fixed definitely without judging 
practice Ideals are learned mainly by judging To give op- 
portunity to learn and fix clearly the ideal is the purpose of 
systematic judging exercises Seeing a champion Jersey cow 
once IS not sulhcicnt to fix m the mind of the beginner the ideal 
jmey. although it is the first step Before he can picture 
clearly the ideal Jersey m all her parts and be able quickly to 
recognize even slight deviations from the ideal, he must have 
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his conception of type checked and corrected many times, his 
mental picture of the ideal refreshed many times, must have 
acquired an understanding of the relations bettveen dairy type 
and dairy performance, and become familiar with the official 
breed standard. 

2. Accurate observation. The second essential of the live- 
stock judge is power of observation. Its importance in livestock 
judging is fundamental. Without accuracy of obserx^ation — the 
ability to see the individual as he really is — the basis for a 
correct decision is xvanting. A very large proportion of tlie 
mistakes in judging are directly traceable to faulty or imperfect 
observations. 

The power of observation is a natural faculty which can be 
trained and developed by systematic use. To train the eye and 
hand to observe accurately is one of the major purposes of 
every judging exercise. As an aid in this process the beginner 
should (1) learn to folloxv a definite system in the metliod he 
employs tvhen inspecting or “going over” an animal or a growp 
of animals; (2) strive always to make his observations complete 
as well as accurate; and (3) seek to develop the quality of 
dispatdi or quickness in making his observations. Progress in 
the ability to judge is measured by one’s ability to size up an 
individual accurately and quickly. This end is attained only 
after years of practice and experience. 

3. Judgment. The livestock judge must have sound judg- 
ment. By this is meant that he should possess the ability to 
make comparisons, weigh evidence, and reach logical and just 
conclusions. An individual may have a very clear picture in 
his mind of the ideal for the particular class of animals xriiich 
he is judging, and he may be careful and accurate in his obsenM- 
tions of each individual of the class and miss nothing of merit 
or fault of any one, yet in placing tlic class in order of merit 
he may render an entirely nrong decision. The mistake in this 
case is due wholly to bad judgment, the result of the failure 
to weigh or balance accurately the advantages and faults of one 
animal against the advantages and faults of another. 

Like the poxver of obscrv'aiion, judgment is a natural faculty 
which can be developed and sircngUicncd by s^'stcmatic use. 
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A properly organized and administered course in lisestock 
ludgms provides the opportunity Cor testing and re testing tne 
iudSmcnt In scoring the student must use his judgment in 
deciding upon the seieritj of the ' cut uhich should be made 
tor a gnen fault or whether a point is sufficiently perfect to 
lUtrant a perfect score. In placing a ring of tuo or more 
animals the judgment is constantly employed in deciding upon 
the relatise merits of the indiiidnals and the final rating made 
In the difficult uorL of shoii ring judging the same qualities 
of judgment are used A logical and just final deasion in this 
case IS more difficult only because of the large number in the 
class the ditersit^ of t)pes uhich ina> be exhibited, the exacting 
demands of the breed standard, and finally, because the uork 
must be completed m a reasonable length of time 

These three essentials, (1) a clcarl} defined ideal, (2) pouer 
of accurate obseiAation, and (S) good judgment, underlie all 
successful judging whether done in the classroom, shotv ring 
market place, or field It is not possible to say one is more 
important than another, because each i$ indispensable to a 
correct deasion Not only that, but ihe> are all three closely 
interrelated The ability to make accurate and quick obser\a 
lions, for example, is m a large measure a question of knowing 
what to look for, or the clearness with which the ideal is 
Msualized m the minds eje Judgment, abo, is always con 
ditioned by the judges conception of the ideal, or the im 
portance which he attaches to the requirements of the market, 
feeder, or breeder WTien experienced judges disagree, it is 
usually because they do not ha\e in mind the same type or 
because they place different \alues on a gisen point The 
de\elopraent of any one of these qualities, m other words, is 
limited by the deselopment of the other two A good course 
in livestock judging provides the opportunity for the simul 
mneous learning and fixing of ideals with a training of the 
faculties of observation and judgmenL 
4 Courage and honesty. Charactenstics of the reliable live 

tent, hut if he is lacking in either of these he is unfit The judge 

must haie honesty of purpose and the courage of his convictioL 
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and make the awards always according to them, despite the 
reverse verdicts of previous shows, or what any exhibitor or 
onlooker may wish or say. Honesty will compensate for many 
mistakes and shortcomings. There is nothing more ruinous 
to the success of a show than suspicion on the part of exhibitors 
or public that the judge is allowing some outside influence to 
affect his decisions. Exhibitors must have confidence in the 
honesty as well as the ability of the judge. Courage is an 
element of honesty, and together tliey represent a large part 
of character. Only when the judges are selected because of 
their character as well as their ability does the livestock show 
perform its real function. 

No student can hope ever to make progress who does not 
practice habits of honesty and independence of decision in the 
daily laboratory work. This is a large part of the training 
which is necessary in making good livestock judges, as well as 
good citizens. It is quite impossible, for example, for a student 
who is dilatory and careless in his habits of observation, or who 
allows himself to see an animal or class through another’s eyes, 
or who hands in a rating not based on his own judgment, ever to 
develop into a competent judge. 

5. Ability to give reasons. A statement of the essentials of a 
good livestock judge would not be complete if it failed to 
mention the ability and ivillingness to give reasons. Although 
this faculty is not essential to the correct placing of a ring of 
stock or in the actual ^vork of seiectjng breeding or market 
animals on the farm, it is nevertheless an asset of the highest 
value in any judge. More and more official judging at fairs 
is requiring that the judge give his reasons for the placings 
made. This is commendable and in line with the educational 
purpose of livestock shows. If, after placing a ring of animals, 
for example, the judge arranges in order the individuals as they 
were placed, then explains upon what basis the class was judged, 
describes the ideal or what is wanted in that class, and then 
states clearly his reasons for placing the first above the second, 
the second above the third, and so on, the educational value of 
the show is greatly enhanced, interest on the part of spectators 
is stimulated, unasked questions in the minds of showmen or 
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spectators are ansu-ered, and posdble criticism and misunder- 
standing avoided. 

Summary. Summarizing the essential qualities of a livestock 
judge, we might say that he must have (I) a clearly defined 
conception of the highest types; (2) power of accurate and 
quick observation; (3) sound judgment; (4) courage and 
honesty; and (5) ability to give his reasons. The attainment 
of these ends is made possible through training the faculties 
in obsersaiion, judgment, and expression, and by taking ad- 
santage of the opportunities to acquire a knotvledge of market 
and breeding t^pes. 

Although the rudiments of judging may be acquired in the 
classroom and laboratory', it should be understood that real 
proficiency is attained only after years of experience and 
through the virtue of consunt practice. Even with these, some 
men neser become good judges. This is the basis of the often- 
heard suicmcnt, “Good judges arc bom, not made.” 




SUCCESS IN producing market pork or in breeding purebred 
hogs is dependent on the judgment used in the selection o£ 
the breeding stock. Good judgment, however, will not ac- 
complish results, except as it is based on sound ideals. In 
forming one's ideals it is important that the beginner be guided 
by considerations of a practical nature, that is, with due ap- 
preciation of the importance of having sows that are prolific 
and pigs that are good feeders and capable of meeting the 
demands of the market or consumer when sold. No breed of 
hogs whose show-ring standards fail to square with these prac- 
tical requirements can hope to remain popular for long. 

Market Types 

From the viewpoint of the market, there are three types of 
hogs: (1) the old-fashioned or extreme lard type. (2) the inter- 
mediate or meat type, and (3) the b.acon type. 

The extreme lard type. The old-fashioned or extreme lard 
type is a hog of medium-to-small size and possessing to an ex- 
treme degree the disposition to fatten easily. He is naturally 
thick, is compactly built, and stands usually on very short legs. 
The type is well illustrated in the picture at the bottom of page 
8. In the days when thick, heavy cuts of salt pork were in de- 
mand, and when the exports of lard amounted to one-third of 
the nation's production, and before lard substitutes had taken 
the important position in the diet which they now occupy, this 
extreme lard type was the favorite market hog. 

7 




Top The bacon i)pe — selected by the Indusinal and De^clopIncnt 
Council ol the Canadian Meat Padcers to dctoonstiaie the type and con 
(huon requ red to produce Engluh bacon or the \\ ilishire side Center 
The American or meat type — a model in type finish and smoothness. 
Bottom The exoreme lard type — u» lardy for present maihet demands. 
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The meat type. The second type might •well be called the 
American type because it is the one which produces the weight 
and quality of cuts and the proportion of lard within the limits 
which meets most acceptably the present and varied domestic 
demands of our home markets. It is a type also which, from 
the producer’s point of view, is consistent ^vith prolific breeding 
qualities and the ability to feed satisfactorily. The type is 
intermediate between the extreme lard hog, on the one hand, 
and the bacon hog on the other. It is medium as to thickness, 
condition, and length of leg; of good length and depth of body; 
witli emphasis on ham development, straight side lines, compact 
shoulders, neat jowls, trim middles, and symmetry. The ideal 
also is characterized by quality, smoothness, and firmness. See 
the pictures on the opposite page. 

The bacon type. The distinguishing characteristics of the 
bacon type are long, deep, smooth sides; smooth shoulders; a 
moderate but even width of body; deep muscular hams; and a 
moderate condition of fatness. It is the type that has been 
evolved in England, Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, and Canada, 
especially to meet the demand for high-grade English bacon, 
the iv’orld standard for which is set on the Smithfield market. 
London, chiefly in the form of the Wiltshire side. The require- 
ments as to weight, type, and finish for the production of high- 
class bacon are much more sharply limited than are the specifi- 
cations for the meat or intermediate type of hog. 

SCORING THE MARKET BARRO\V 
In teaching the judging of hogs it is logical to begin ^vith the 
finished fat barrow, not only because the type of the finished 
product is important in determining the type of boars and sows 
that should be selected to produce it, but also for the reason 
that the subject is more simple. First, a study will be made 
with the score card as a guide, foUoivcd later by comparison 
with witten reasons, and then by placing with oral reasons. 

Procedure in Making Observations 
One of the handicaps u’ith which the hog judge ahraj-s has 
to contend is the difficulty of seeing all the individuals of the 
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das, under *= s^uue T.t1d 


Class under me same ^ u 

picture of the indmdual it is necess^ that he ^= 0^5= 
lom thr^ positions hom the side fro^ “d^fne oTf 


from three posuions iioiu nf 

abose The side and rear vies^s are best from a distance ot 
about ten feet, to obtain a view from abo\e, the judge 
course roust stand close and to the rear of the pig 

From the side, the judge tales m the general t>pe, balance, 
and lines of the pig He notes espeaally the evenness and 
strength of the topline from the ears to the tail, the depm, 
length and smoothness of the side the bulge to the ham, the 
smoothness at the base of the shoulders and the neatness and 
firmness of the joisl and underline The faults most commonly 
obsersed from this position are a lack of compactness and 
balance, S'lCakness just behind the shoulders, steep rumps, 
raarse shoulders, light, fiat hams soft, flabby jowl and under 
line creases along the side of the shoulder and side, and sveak 
pasterns and CTooked hind legs 

The rear posiuon is especially good for judging the depth 
and thickness of the hams, straightness of side lines, smoothness 
along ilie shoulder sides, and the arch to the nbs The defects 
tliat sund out most plainly from this angle are light hams, 
prominent, rough shoulders tucked m behind the shoulders, 
pinched lom knock knees and standing too close at the hocks 
Close inspection from aboie and a hide to the rear is de 
pended on espeaally m judging the condition or finish of the 
pig as indicated chiefly by the uidlh of the back and loin, and 
in obscning more closely the compactness and smoothness of 
the shoulders and the strength and fullness of the lom and 
flanks The common faults \%hich should be looked for here 


arc lack of ividth or condition heavy coarse shoulders, narrou 
veak loin and a tendency to taper in width from front to rear 
In show nng judging especially tvhen the ring is crosvded 
these obscnations necessanly are brief and sometimes incom 
plcte It IS customary in such cases to provide a second pen 
to Tcctivc the short leal or most likely candidates, where 
second and more careful study of the individuals with compar 
sons may be made In contests it u the praaice to place th 
class in a arcular pen about twenty feet in diameter, th 
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contestant being required to stand on *■= 
should be one attendant whose business it is P . 
pfeiving down or standing in a huddle, by dnvmg them 
sl^ one behind the other around the arcle close to 
hurdles The opportunity for each contestant to view each pig 
several times from the side, top, and rear, and to make com- 
parisons, is thus provided. In scoring practice also the circular 
pen ^Mth an attendant to drive the pig is the most satistactory, 
esoecially when the mirnber of students is large. 

Score Card for the Fat Barrow 


Scale of Poum 


GENERAL APPEARANCL— PER CENT 
\ Weight (Score according to age) 

2 Form (Deep, broad, medium in length, evenly arched top- 
line, tnm, straight underline, compact, tvininetncal 
standing iquarely on straight legs of medium length) 

^ CondiUon (Well finwhed. deep, even, firm yet mellow cover 
tog, free from rolls and flaDOiness) 

4 Quality (Hair smooth and fine, bone of medium size, clean, 

and hard, smooth, refined general appearance, free from 
creases and wnnkles) 

HEAD AND NECK— 8 PER CENT 

5 Snout (Medium length, not coarse) 

6 Eyes (Prominent, clear, not obKured by wrinkles) 

7 Face (Clean-cut, cheeks full) 

8 Ears (Medium size, attached neatly) 

9 Jowl (Neat, firm, free from wnnkles) 

10 Neck (Short, full, smooth to sbouldexs) 

FOREQUARTERS— 14 PER CENT 

11 Shoulders (Deep, smooth, compact on top) 

12 Breast (Full, smooth, neat) 

11 Legs (Straight, medium length, strong bone clean, hard, 

pasterns strong, straight, feet medium size, toes toeelber) 

BODY— 33 PER CENT 

14 Chat (Full back of shoulders, wide, deep) 

1 5 Sida (Deep, medium length, straight, smooth) 

16 Back (Broad, umform in width, strongly arched, thickly and 

evenly covered) 

17 Lena (Thick, strong, same width as back) 

18 Belly (Straight, smooth, firm) 

HINDQUARTERS— 15 PER CENT 

19 Rump (^Long, not steep, wide, evenly flahed) 

20 Ham (Full, deep, wide, firm) 

21 Legs (Straight, meditim length, strong, bone clean, hard. 
pMttrns strong, straight, feet medium size, toes together) 


Total 
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Discussion of the Score Card Points 
Weight The age of the pig must be considered when 
scoring the weight Although the market usually prefers a 
weight of 200 to 225 pounds, from the producers or show ring 
standpoint, the heavier a pig is for his age the better If he 
his made a gam from birth of approximately 1J4 pounds daily, 
he should be given a perfect score 

Form The ideal form is described briefly in the score 
card This type of finished fat barroiv is preferred by the packer 
because it will dress out a large proportion of edible meat to 
offal and a\iU furnish a high proportion of those cuts in greatest 
demand, namely, hams loins, and bacon Also, there trill be a 
minimum of trimming in preparing the various cuts for curing 
and sale 

Tile common faults in the form of the finished fat barrou are 
lack of symmetry and uniformity of avidth, heavy shoulders, 
^^asty middle, and light hams To the butcher tliese faults in 
external appearance mean low dressing percentage, a carcass 
which IS heavy in front and light in the loin and hams, and 
excessive trimming in the preparation of tlie cuts for sale 
Condition The fat barrow should be finished in con 
dition firm and smooth in his flesh He should not carry as 
much fat as llie old fashioned hrd type, nor should he be licking 
the amount necessity to insure a firm carcass and the amount of 
Jard needed to meet present market requirements As a rule 
the market will pay the highest price for the tv ell finished hog, 
providing he is firm and smooth and not too heavy in weight 
Besides being desirable m itself as lard, high condition giiaran 
tecs a high dressing percentage and improves the keeping and 
shipping qualities of tlie meat when cured 

The degree of fatness is indicated by tlic general plumpness 
m form, the amount of fat in the regions of the jow 1, low er line, 
and hams, and the width of the back and loin In determining 
the depth of fat cov enng on top of the shoulders, back, and loin, 
the judge may use his hand to adv'aniagc 

Quality Tlie fat liog should show quality in every line 
and feature His hair should be fine and straight and lie dose 
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to the bodi The bone should be medium in size, clean, and 
hard in appearance The head should be lighL the features 
cleancut, and the eats light The sUn should be soft and 
healthy, and there should he no tendency to roughness, creases, 
or rvnnkles along the shoulders and sides 

Quality IS important in the fat baTTOi\ because quality on 
foot indicates fine texture of the meat on the block. It is 
important also because the carcass can be more easily dressed, 
and there is a smaller proportion ot the cheaper cuts, a higher 
dressing percenuge, and less trimming in preparing the \anous 
cuts for cure 

Head and neck. The butcher is interested m the head 
and neck chiefly because it is largely cheap meat or so much 
tv-aste The less the t\eight and the more refined these parts, 
therefore, the better A broad head and short neck are usually 
associated isith a broad back and loin and thick, heavy hams 
Quality and refinement in these features are desirable because 
they indicate fine gram m the meat and light oSal or waste 
m dressing 

Forequarters The shoulders represent the largest part of 
the forequarters This is indicated on the score card by the 
large credit of eight points given It is particularly important 
that the shoulders be smooth and compact on top join smoothly 
vMih the neck and sides, and be free from an) tendency to 
roughness or creases along the sides The) should also be deep 
and the breast full and the legs VMde apart 

Body. All parts of the body are important to the butcher 
because together the) represent the largest part of the salable 
carcass A broad thick, strongl) arched back and loin, deep, 
smooth sides, and a trim straight underline are the features 
most desired The most common and serious faults are a heavy 
paunch and wasty underline, fish back, weak loin, and creases 
along the sides 

Hindquaners The haim represent the principal part of 
The rump is part of the ham cutT The 
as 'Ti’ “■I'bf'b-tbness of the hams should be the 

noTsoh ?„dT ”1 , The hams should be 

not soft and baggy, but long, full, deep, and muscular. They 
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should also be broad and wide and iv^ell covered in the region 
of the stifles. The ham is the most important and popular cut 
in the hog carcass. When plump and full of muscle, and 



Location o£ the standard wholesale pork cuts. Market hogs dress from 75 to 
85 per cent when tire head and leaf lard are included in the carcass, and 
about 6 per cent less when these are not included. The chief factors deter* 
mining what a hog will dress are condition, form, and quality. 


properly cured and smoked, it is to pork what the porterhouse 
is to beef. 


COMPARATIVE JUDGING OF FAT BARROWS 
Simple Comparison 

Folloiv’ing a few exercises of score-card practice, the beginner 
should be introduced to comparative judging of two or more 
individuals. For the first classes, individuals should be selected 
which present considerable contrast or, in other iv’ords, are easy 
to place. Later, classes should be used in which tlie differences 
in merit are less obvious, yet whidi are placeable. 
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A card made up according to the phn used in iinn} junior 
contests is desirable in tins tjpeof jutlgms nnd is sboun lielou. 
Tlie ad\-antagcs ol tins plan in the conduct of such contests are 
discussed briefly on |«ge 214 

Judging Conlrtt Card for tlic Fal Itirroi* 

Class No 

Class Name Contestant’s No — - 








Grand champion barrow over all breeds, American Royal, and grand 
champion junior division, International, 1939 — a model o£ balance, finish, 
and quality — shotvn by Aaron Gritzmaker, Lahoma, Oklahoma. 

The follotving condensed outline and order of points for the 
fat barrow will be found helpful in making the observations and 
organizing the reasons for their presentation, either in tvritten 
or oral form: 


1. Form 50 per cent 

2. Condition 35 per cent 

3. Smoothness and quality ISpercent 


Some Useful Descriptive Terms 

Not only should the student observe a system in going over 
the class and follow some practical plan or outline in organizing 
his reasons, but he must also have at his command the stock- 
man’s terms if his reasons are to be stated accurately and clearly. 
The importance of having ready use of the right word, es- 
pecially in contest judging, is such as to warrant considerable 
practice and drill on this feature of the preparation. Much 
can be accomplished along this line by having -written and 
oral discussions of selected pictures, as well as ivitii live ani- 
mals. 







Grand champion ttarniw o^c^ all breed* Imcmaiional 11)30 ihimnbTidic 

Pcnns>l>ania SiaW College 


Torm 

Idgal lUoad deep long com|>act s>mmetrical bahneed. 
dresi) strong back, cNcn\> DTchcd ti>))hnc «cav jo'^i 
ttraigUt underline, compact smoothly laid shoulders, 
straight side lines cten uithh deep thicV., hea\> 
hams, straight legs strong pasterns 
Common faulls Narrow, shallow bodied, lcgg>, sborl 
sided, loo squau>, lacks compacincss, laeVj balance, 
weak m the back, low behind the shoulders, steep 
rump hea\7 jowl wasty m the middle, sagging under 
line, heas-^ sheath beas^ coarse shoulders, open on 
top ot the shoulders lapcrs Irom Ironi to rear, tucked 
behind the shoulders, pinched in ihe lotn, light in 
the hams knock kneed, crooked set to the hind legs, 
weak pasterns 
Condition 

Ideal Fat, finished in condition smooth, firm 
Common faults Thin lacks condition or finish, soli, 
flabby 30WI and undctUnc, roily, loo fat or oserdone 
IS in condition 


Grand champion junior division and grand diampion over all breeds, 
Iniernational, 1937, shown by Arnold Moore, Union City, Oklalioma. 

Smoothness and quality: 

Ideal. Smooth; tree from creases or ^vrinkles on top the 
neck, shoulder sides, sides and flanks; neat jowl, trim, 
smooth underline; clean, hard bone; clean cut features 
about the head and ear; fine, smooth hair coat. 

Common faults. Rough, coarse; wrinkled on top the 
neck, rough or creased along shoulder sides, creased 
along the sides or flanks; coarse, heavy, soft jowl; 
rough underline; Iieavy, coarse ears, coarse head; 
coarse, heavy bone; coarse, rough, curly hair coat; 
has a swirl. 

Sample Card with 'Written Reasons 
The example on page 20 illustrates the essential features in 
this type ot judging exercise. Because of the limited space on 
the card usually used, the reasons necessarily must be brief and 
only the important differences between Uie individuals of tlie 
respective pairs mentioned. In this contest ring of fat barrows, 
the placing was correct and in the opinion of the judges the 
reasons merited a grade of 46 of llic possible 50. 


Li\estock Judcjsc Contf^t 

Contestant’s numlier 52 Date June 20, 1939 
Class PatBatrotss 

Plaang 1st, 3 2i«l* 2 3id I 4 th* 4 I 

1 Number 3 was placed first oterNumlter 2 second 
1 Number 3 was more compact, broader and deeper bodied, 

1 heavier tn his hams, and fatter than 2 Number 2, however, 

I had a neater jovsl and underline, and showed more quality 

I in bone and hair coat than 3 

Number 2 was placed second over Number 1 third. 
This vsas a close pair I will concede that 1 was a little 
thicker in his hams, broader of back, and fatter than 2, but 
2 was more compart m his shoulders, stronger of back, trim 
mer in the middle, and had more quality than 1 


Number I was placed third over Number 4 fourth 
Number 1 vsas an easy winner over 4. although 4 was 
smoother than 1 Number 1 was deeper and wider bodied, 
heasier of hams, and fatter than 4 I faulted 4 chiefly tor 
1 lack of condition and weak hams 



Grand diampion 4 H Club barrow and grand diampion o%cr all breeds 
Indiana State Fair, 1940, shown by Ra)’mond Smith, Rensselaer, Indiana 

Placing with Oral Reasons 

The importance of concentration Much of the difficulty 
in contest, as well as in sliow nng, judging results fiom ilie fact 
that the work must be done within definitely prescribed limits 
of time. It IS therefore of the utmost importance that tlie 
student not only Inve clearly in mind the ideal for the class 
being judged and that he follow a system in making lus ob 
servations and gning his reasons, but also that he practice 
great concentration during the time allowed for obser\ing the 
class He should not allow his attention to be di\crtcd for an 
instant. In judging hogs especially, where the opportiinitj of 
seeing the indiNiduals under conditions fa\orabIe for accurate 
comparisons is infrequent and limited, he must be on the alert 
consianil) in order to take adxaniagc of the fa\orabIe jircscnta 
lions i\hcn the> do occur. 

The dcsirabiht) of haMng a well organized, fairl> complete 
set of notes on the class, as a help in ilie preparation of the 
oral reasons later, also makes it impcratiNc that no tune be 
isaistcd It is essential that the important differences between 
the indniduals of the different pairs be noted, as well as de 



Here « rcpresemed a near petfeci moJel ol a fai barTo%\— a Hampshire 
breeder’s and anisi's conccpuon of the Ideal 

scriplive items made about the individuals which will aid in 
clearly visualiiing the class later. If the student can manage 
to have a few minutes of time free at the end of the period, he 
can use it to advantage in going over his reasons and in decid- 
ing which points of difference should be stressed in the respec- 
tive pairs. 

Plan ol procedure in giving oral reasons. The time allowed 
for oral reasons in intercollegiate and national Junior contests 
is usually tr\o minutes. Because of this limitation it is particu- 
larly important that the student follow some system or plan in 
the organization of his observations and conclusions and in the 
method of delivery employed when he comes before the judges. 
TVit rfa\ViOT inpanVA \o\ViepVm explained below, whicb is ldie 
same in principle as the one used in the written reasons given 
in the example on page 20. 

1. State the placing of the class. 

2. Reasons for placing the first over the second. 

(a) State why Uie first was placed over the second, sys- 
22 tematically and according to the order of the general 
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points as illustrated on the card shown on page 20 
(b) State briefly any important advantages which the 
second place individual may have over the one placed 
first 

3 Reasons for placing the second over the third 

(a) First, give the admissions in favor of the third indi- 
vidual over the second, provided the differences are 
of considerable importance It is better to under- 
emphasize these than to overemphasize them by going 
into detail 

(b) Give the important advantages of the second over the 
third place individual This should constitute the 
mam part of the reasons for the second pair 

4 Reasons for placing the third over the fourth 

(a) First, make any admissions in favor of the fourth over 
tlie third place individual, if the differences are large, 
othenvise, omit any references to them 

(b) Next, tell the important places where the third excels 
the fourth and last 

(c) Finally, it is a good idea usually to point out the out 
standing faults of the fourth or bottom individual as 
contrasted with the one placed third 

To illustrate a good set of reasons for a class of fat barrows, 
there is submitted below the presentation as it was made orally 
for placing the Hampshire barrows pictured on pages 24 and 
25 The barrows were placed officially in the same order in 
which they are shoivn, 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 

"My placing on this class of Hampshire fat barrows was 
1 — 2 — 3— 4 

"I placed Number 1 over Number 2 because he ivas 
longer and deeper in his side, i\as deeper in his hams and 
flanks, was smoother along the shoulder sides, and showed 
more quality in his bone and hair coat than 2 I ivill 
concede in faior of 2, however, that he was a little broader 
across the rump and thicker in his hams than 1 I con- 
sidered this a fairly close pair, 

“In the second pair, I considered 2 an easy winner over 
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3 although I will admit in Ia\or of 3 that he was smoother 
in his shoulders and finer in his features about the head 
and bone than 2 Yet 1 placed 2 over 3 because he was 
broader all along his top» much heavier in his hams, deeper 
in his sides and more nearly finished m condition than 6 
‘ I considered the last pair, 3 and 4, fairly close, and will 
grant in favor of 4 that he was a bit deeper m his body and 
less leggy m his type than 3 I preferred 3 over 4, how 
ever, because he was more compact, wider throughout, had 
a nicer turn to Ins rump, was heavier in his hams and 
fatter than 4 Also he vvas smoother along the sides and 
showed more quality in his bone and hair coat than 4 I 
cnticized 4 chiefly for his lack of condition, vmnkled sides, 
and coarse hair coat ' 


Show Classification for. Fat Barrows 
The fat or market barrow show now occupies an important 
place in practically every large hog show in the country At 
most state fairs the barrow show has become the center of much 
interest, u always has been an important division of the so-called 
fat stock shows, such as the International and Amencan Royal 
As an addition to the regular breeding classes at the state fairs. 

It serves the important purpose of demonstrating to the breeder 
and farmer the type of hog most popular on the market 

The classiflcations provided at the state fairs are patterned in 
general after those of the larger national fat stock shows In 
most instances, however, only two instead of three weight classes 
are made The one outlined below is offered at the Interna 
tional Livestock Exposition Chicago 

1 Barrow, 170 and under 200 pounds 

2 Barrow, 200 and under 230 pounds 

3 Barrow. 230 and under 260 pounds 

4 Pen of 3 barrows, 170 and under 200 pounds 

5 Pen of 3 barrows, 200 and under 230 pounds 

6 Pen of 3 barrows 230 and under 260 pounds 

^ 7. Five barrows (any weight stipulated above) , get of one 
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8. Champion barrow 

9. Reserve champion barrow 

10. Champion pen of barrows 

11. Reserve champion pen of barrows 

(The above classification is maintained for each of the eight 
prominent breeds. Only purebred barrows are eligible to show. 
At most state fairs and at the National Swine Show, however, 
there is provided in addition a classification for grade and cross- 
bred barrows. After the showing by breeds has been completed 
according to the above schedule, the interbreed competition is 
begun, according to the following plan.) 

12. Champion barrow (lightweight) , 170 and under 200 
pounds (all first-prize pigs of the different breeds eligible to 
shotv) 

13. Reserve champion lightweight barrow 

14. Champion barrow (medium-weight) , 200 and under 230 
pounds 

15. Reserve champion medium-weight barrow 

16. Champion barrow (heavyweight) , 230 and under 260 
pounds 

17. Reserve champion heavyweight barrow 

18. Grand champion barrow of show 

19. Reserve grand champion barrow 

20. Grand champion pen of barrows 

21. Reserve grand champion pen of barrows 

22. Ten barrows, 170 to 200 pounds, or 200 to 230 pounds 
(open to all breeds) 

23. Ten barrow carcasses 

Carload of not less than 25 head, any breed, cross, or grade 

24. Carload, 150 and under 200 pounds 

25. Carload, 200 and under 250 pounds 

26. Carload, 250 and under 300 pounds 

27. Champion carload 

JUDGING BREEDING SIVINE 
Breeding classes of hogs are more difficult to judge than the 
market classes. There are a larger number of points to consider, 
and the different age classes with their normal variations in 
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t,pe adds a complicating feature The emphasjs also is dif 
ferent Legs, pasterns, feet. size, the strength of back, and the 
lines are relativel> of greater importance m sows and boars tna 
in the fat barrotv , and fat or condition is of less imporUiice 
The general procedure recommended in judging a ci^s ot 
barrows is appropriate for use m studying the breeding classes, 
except for the fact that more importance is to be placed on ob 
ser\ ation at a distance Because of the importance in the breed 
ing animal of legs and pasterns and the ability to walk freely 
and straight, and because of the greater emphasis placed on 
strength of back, type, and body proportions it will be best if 
the students are required to stand back a distance of 15 to 20 
feel during most of the time allowed for the inspection of the 
class 


The Ideal Type 

Our conception ot type should be based on a full knowledge 
and appreciation of the kind of work the sow and boar have to 
perform Their funaion finally is to produce pigs that will 
meet most efficiently the requirements of the farmer and packer 
From the standpoint of the producer it is essential for profit 
able and efficient production that (1) the sows produce and 
raise large litters, (2) the pigs individually possess the vigor and 
feeding qualities which will insure rapid and economical gains, 
and (3) the pigs be finished in condition and of the meat type 
descnbed m the previous seaion of this chapter, to meet the 
Tequiiemenis ot the packer or consumer 

The type of sow and boar which appears to be most consistent 
with this kind of performance is the so<alled medium or inter 
mediate type The big or rangy type which was the show nng 
standard from 1920 to 1930, especially of the larger breeds, was 
a failure both from the farmers and the packer’s point of 
interest From the fanner s standpoint the pigs were criticized 
because they did not fatten readily, and the sows were deficient 
in siamina and killed too many of their pigs From the point 
01 view of the market the pigs had too much skin and bone 
were too long in the shank, and were likely to be unfinished in 
condmon and consequently cut out soft carcasses The old 
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fashioned thick, chuffy type, called "hot bloods," which was the 
popular hog from 1890 to 1910, likewise fails to meet present 
requirements. The pigs lack growthiness, are too fat or lardy 
at market weight, and the sows do not raise large litters. 

Scoring the Sow 

As with the market barrow, some score-card practice is de- 
sirable in the case of breeding classes as a preliminary to the 
actual work of placing, and for the same reasons. Its use will 
help to familiarize the student with the detailed points and 
their relative importance, supply him ivith material for develop- 
ing his conception of type, and give him terms descriptive of the 
ideal. 

The score-card description given on page 30 for the mature 
sow attempts to describe in detail the ideal. This is a sow of the 
medium type, a little larger in size than the farmer wants as a 
rule, and belonging to no particular breed. It is a model sow 
obtained by putting together in one individual the best from 
all our breeds; or by combining in one individual tlrose de- 
sirable qualities which are common to all our breeds. 

Discussion of the Score-Card Points 

We ^rill discuss briefly now the reasons back of the require- 
ments as described in tlie score card and elaborate some on tlie 
more important general features. This can be done most ef- 
fectively if the points or details are grouped into the general 
divisions according to the plan used when simple comparisons 
are made, as follows: (1) general appearance; (2) forequarters; 
(3) middle; (4) hindquarters; (5) legs, pasterns, and feet; 
(6) quality and smoothness; and (7) condition. 

General appearance. The size must be judged of course 
according to the age and condition of the individual. Mature 
sows in strong breeding condition should weigh from 500 to 
600 pounds, and mature boars 600 to 750 pounds. Sows eight- 
een months old (junior yearlings, generally) in good breeding 
flesh should ■weigh 425 to 450 pounds, and boars 500 to 550 
pounds. A good standard for gilts and boars twelve months old 
(senior pigs) in thrifty growing condition is a weight of 375 to 
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Score Card for Uic Hrood Sow 


1 Size (Score according to condiuon and ai«e) 

2. Head (NVidebctwceniViee^w {ateroodctatelydwMd, medium tn 
length, refined typical of the breed). . 

5 tves ll^rse, prominerit, clear) , 

4 Ears (Medium sue, strong knuckles nor coarse. lyjHcal of the 

breed) . ^ » 

5 Neck (Full, slightly arched, medium lenRih. free Irom creases, 

blending smoothly with the shoulders) 

6 Jowl (FuU, firm, smooth, neat, not flabby, coarse, or wnnklrf) 

’ Shoulders (Compact, smooth, deep, blending smooilily with the 
harif and sides, well covered) 

8 Chest or heart mrlh (Deep, full, large girth) | 

i Back and lorn (Strong, evenly arched high, square-sotting ctbs.l 
fairly wide, uniform width, smooth, mellow covering) I 

10 Sides (bong, deep, straight with shoulden and hams, smooth, free I 
from creates or vmnUes) 

tl Belly and flanks (DcUy broad, full, neat, teats p r o minent, numer 
DUS. tynunetnoally placed, flanks low and full) 

,2. Hump and hams (Rump wide, same width as back and loin, long 
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450 pounds. Mature so^vs and boars in show condition will 
usually weigh 150 to 200 pounds more than when in breeding 
condition; yearling sows and boars about 100 pounds more. 

These weights may appear somewhat heavier than is practical 
in view of the fact that the preferred market pig is within the 
limits of 180 and 240 pounds. But breeding animals should 
have good size, along with substance and constitution, because 
the ability of the pigs to make rapid gains is determined in 
large part by the size of their parents. Also, in purebred herds 
it is important that ample size be maintained in order to coun 
teract the tendency common in commercial herds for tlie size 
and other desirable qualities to deteriorate. And, on the other 
hand, extremely large sizes should be shunned. Such sows are 
awkward, tend to lack the maternal instinct, and lie on too 
many of their pigs. 

The type desired is the intermediate — that is, one with more 
length of body and leg and with less thickness and compactness 
than the old-fashioned chuffy type, and with less length of leg 
and more depth and thickness of body than characterizes the 
so-called big or range type. For the reasons already given, this 
type meets most exactly the all-round requirements of both the 
producer and consumer. 

The lines and the symmetry of proportions are features of 
general appearance which are especially important in the breed- 
ing classes. The forequarters, middle, and hindquarters should 
blend smoothly into one another, in a manner to give a sym- 
metrical whole. The top and side lines should be noted par- 
ticularly. The side lines, from end to end, and from top to 
bottom, should be straight. The topline should be strong and 
have an even, arch from the ears to the tail. Most hogs lack 
strength just behind the shoulders and are too steep in tlie 
rump. It is more difficult to detect these weaknesses in highly 
fitted specimens than in those carrying less fet. 

Forequarters. The head of the sow should be studied for 
evidences of femininity as sho^vn by the refinement and clean- 
cut appearance of her features. The neck should not be heavy. 
We ^srant to see evidences of masculine character, without coarse- 
ness, in the head and neck of the boar. The more pronounced 
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these secondary sex characteristics are. tlic more confiticncc do 

tve have in their ability to reproduce. 

Attention to the eyes is important in the breeding classes. 
They should be systematically examined, especially in the older 
classes. In highly fitted show specimens the sight is olten 
obscured by rolls of fat about the eyes. Inability to see, whether 
the result of blindness or of high fitting, is reasonable grounds 
for disqualification. A tendency to weak vision or blindness is 
usually betrayed by the general behavior of the individual when 
free to move about, by bumping into obstacles. In the show' 
ring, however, the good showman does not allow such revela- 
tions to occur. Deafness is perhaps as serious as blindness, but 
there is no practical tvay of identifying it in show-ring judging. 
On the farm, deaf sows are a menace to their own pigs and 
should be sent to market promptly. 

It is difficult to breed good shoulders on hogs. Those who 
insist too strongly on fine, smooth shoulders are likely to end 
up with a lack of constitution and substance in their herds. 
Breeders who ignore this point and select mainly for spring of 
rib and good middles, on the other hand, arc sure to have coarse, 
heavy shoulders as a most conspicuous trade-mark in their herds. 
In the selection of breeding stock the safe procedure is to insist 
on smooth shoulders, especially in the females, along with good 
depth. Reasonable thickness is desirable, but it should not ex- 
ceed the width just behind them. Shoulders that are open on 
top are objectionable, although pigs tend to overcome the fault 
as they develop. 

Middle. A good middle is essential in all breeding animals 
because oi its relation to constitution and to feeding and breed- 
ing capacity. The depth o[ body and spring of rib determine 
the capacity for the heart, lungs, digestive and other vital or- 
gans; and good development in these determines the vigor, 
TriaT"' ““ economical gains. 

>'ere in the sosv and 
undent n ‘he heart girth and a 

*™,la ■ “ ® P™ched fonts arc also common The ribs 

ould spnng out from the back squarely and break rather 



At Uie top, a good represeniathe oE the old-fashioned cliufTy or hot-blood 
type — too short in the legs and too mudt disposed to fat production. At 
the bottom, the more nearly modem Poland China type, aliliough a trifle 
more length of side and fullness of ham would be necessary to make her 
ideal. 
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sharply into the sides; and the side lines, up and down, should 
be nearly siraigln. ^ 

The depth and tvidth of middle in relation to the other 
dimensions determine pretty mudi tlic type of the individual. 
The amount of middle demanded by the judge expresses his 
type preference or standard. Less depth and thickness in pro- 
portion to the length of body and legs is characteristic of the 
younger classes and individuals in a moderate condition of 
fiesh. The judge, therefore, must keep this modifying effect 
in mind in reviewing the different classes. To select svinners 
for the respective age classes that will have at maturity, in the 
same condition of flesh, the same type, represents the most 


difficult part of the judging assignment. 

A good underline in the sow is one showing five or six promi- 
nent, well-placed teats on each side, and is the best evidence of 
her ability to perform her principal function of producing and 
nursing large Utters. To give room for full mammary develop- 
ment, the belly should be broad, which is shown by full flanks, 
straight side lines, and good thickness of body. The teats de- 
velop with age, and normally should be more prominent in the 
older classes than in the gilt. Due to the higher condition 
chararteristic of the older classes, however, they often do not 
appear as well developed. 

More weight should be given to good teat development in 
all the age classes than is customary in show-ring judging. 
Smooth underlines should be examined carefully for inverted 
or blind teals.” These have never “come down” or evagi- 
nated and of course cannot function. Spoiled udders, likesvise. 

in exact proportion to the 
sow P* ■ T ^ "“rang ibility ot the 

Z tlSl iTr •'"= "■dimenmries {ridimen- 

the mammarv believed to bear some relationship to 

the immmary development ot his daughters. 

g.^ hlm“and k ™"'P “ necessary tor a 

vdimem ofih u ' °t the muscular de- 

^liubTIotSuseTir - ■’=- 

to give birth to her pigs^lk T 

p gs easily. Full hams due to muscular 
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sponsible for many of these conditions. Free, straight, ex 
Mwn IS not possible without good legs, pasterns, and fee 
Lameness, stiffness, soreness, eiainpiness, although they liny 
of a temporary nature, arc faults winch must be dealt with I 
the judge according to their seriousness. Sc\ ere lameness sliou 
amount practically to disqualification for high honors. 

Quahiy and smoothness. Quality is the m.irk of good brcc 
ing It means fineness as opposed to coarseness, or grossne 
and IS shown in hogs by a fine, smootli hair coat, clean, ha 
bone, fine cars, thin skin, and a clean-cut appearance al>c 
the head It is more common in small than m large hogs, a 
It IS associated with early maturity or the disposition to fall 
easily The right combination of quality and substance is i 
ideal The good breeder and judge follows the safe rule 
demanding all the quality possible, so long as ample sire : 
substance arc not sacrificed 


Lack of atlenuon to the feet is often r 


Lack of smoothness tends to accompany a lack of qual 
Coarse, heavy shoulders are usually rough, and thick, co: 
skm IS likely to be associated with a rough hair coat, coarsci 
m the features of the head, and creases on the neck should 
and sides A swirl or whorl on the topline is a disqualified 
m the case of some breeds, in all cases it should be scrio 
dicriminated against in the show nng Such animals she 
not be used lot breeding purposes Roughness which is 
to improper fining or ovcrfitling, howe\cr, bears no rclatio 
general coarseness 

Condition. The matter of condition or degree of fa 
was not mentioned in the score card, but its presence 
judged by its effect on the form, lines, symmetry, and snu 
ness The amount of fat influences especially the width 
depth of body and the fullness of the hams. The mann 
which It IS laid on and its quality influence the lines, sm 
ness, and firmness of the hog Although high fitting for 
IS generally harmful to the breeding qualities, and alwai 
pensive, a reasonable degree of fatness is desirable beca! 
IS necessary m order to express the full breeding possibilit 
the individual Boars and sows that can carry easily the an 
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of fat which would be necessary in a properly conditioned fat 
barrow, and keep it smooth and firm, have demonstrated the 
possession of a most valuable hereditary trait. 

Simple Comparison 

The general points just discussed, when reproduced on the 
type of judging card used in many junior contests and in class 
exercises where simple comparisons are made, would appear 
as given below. The percentage figures are to indicate the 
relative importance of the different points. 


Judging Contest Card for Breeding Swmc 

CJa&s No 

Class Name. Contestant’s No 


General Points 

[ Placing 

Grade 

1st 

2nd . 

3rd 

■4th 

General appearance — 25 per cent 
(Size, general type, symmetry) 






Forequarters— 15 per cent 
(Head, neck, shoulders) 






Middle — 20 per cent 

(Back, loin, side, underline) 






Hindquarters — 15 per cent 
(Rump, hams) 






Legs, pasterns, and feet — 15 per cent 




1 


Quality and smoothness — ]0 per cent 
(Hair coat, bone, creases) 



1 


1 

rmol placing 



1 

1 

1 

Judge’s grade j 



PLACI.NG WITH WRITTEN REASONS 
The short time and limited space allowed for the tvnticn 
reasons in contests makes it desirable to ha\c an outline more 
simple than the one shown in the card above. The essential 
features- may be discussed in lexical sequence if the student 
uses the following order and points as a guide; 
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1 SizeandgcneraU)pc 

2 Form and condition 

3 Legs pasterns and icct 

4 Quality and smoothness 


25 per cent 
jO per cent 
15 per cent 
10 per cent 


Some Useful Descriptive Terms 
As an aid in giving reasons for the breeding classes of sivinc, 
the terms given below will be found useful in maVing accurate 


comparisons 


Size and general type 

Ideal Large growihy deep long wide l>ody acceptable 
type typie even m width and depth well balanced 
symmetrical 

Common faults Small light narrow shallow body 
rangy too leggy too low set too tlucV. too compact 
of! type tapers from front to rear lacks balance 


Form and condition 

Ideal Typical head and car prominent eye typical car 
strong and masculine head in t!ic boar feminine in 
the sow smooth compact shoulders full heart girth 
strong behind the shoulders strong back and loin 
evenly arched topline deep straight long sides full 
flanks nice turn to the rump heavy Inms deep 
thick full hams nicely finished good condition 
Common faults Too long or too short in the snout too 
much dish or too suaiglu in the face loo narrow weak 
eyes blind heavy coarse open m the shoulders sharp 
on lop of the shoulders dipped or weak just behind 
the shoulders weak back steep flat rump shallow 
bodied short sides lucked in the flanks light hams 
shallow flat hams fish backed thin in condition 
overdone or too fat 


Legs pasterns and feet 

Ideal Straight legs strong bone strong pasterns straight 
short pasterns sound well-shaped feet free easy, 
straight acuoa. 
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Common faults. Light or too fine in bone, too heavy or 
coarse in bone; knock-kneed, crooked hind legs, 
stands too close at the hocks; weak, long, broken-down 
pasterns; splayfooted, pigeon-toed; cocked ankles or 
knuckles over on the rear ankles; weak feet, spreading 
toes; lame, sore, stiff, crampy; interferes in front, 
crosses-over behind. 

Quality and smoothness: 

Ideal. Shows quality in head, bone, and hair coat; re- 
fined features about tlie head and ear (in females) , 
clean bone; fine, straight hair coat; skin smooth, free 
from creases or wrinkles. 

Common faults. Coarse; shows coarseness in head, bone, 
and hair coat; rough, coarse shoulders; creased on top 
of tlie neck, along the shoulder sides, or sides. 

Sample Card with Written Reasons 

The general plan recommended for writing reasons tor a 
class of breeding swine is the same in principle as the one used 
for the fat barrow classes. This is explained in detail on page 
19. But regardless of the outline followed, to be good the 
reasons must be (1) accurate, (2) fairly conjplete, and (3) 
stated clearly and with einpliasis on the larger differences be- 
tween the individuals of the respective pairs. 

The reasons on page *10 wliicli were ^vTitten for a class of Du- 
roc gilts, judged in a Junior contest, represent a near model so 
far as form and accuracy are concerned. Tlie gilts were correctly 
placed and the reasons were given a grade of *18 out of a pos- 
sible 50. The judge thought the student should not have failed 
to mention, in the second pair, the advantage tvliich 2 Iiad over 
1 in the strength of her rear pasterns. 

Placing with Oilvl Reasons 

Although the time allowed for giving oral reasons for classes 
of four is usually limited to two minutes, tliere is the oppor- 
tunity for a more complete discussion than is possible ivhcn 
the reasons are uriiicn. But it is equally important in oral 


Livestock Judoisc Costest 
Contestant's number 45 Date: June 20, 1939 

Class. Duroc Jersey Gilu 

Placing- 1st: 4 2nd: 2 3rd: 1 4tli: 3 

1 Number 4 vna placed fint user Number 2 second. 
Number 1 was more growthy, better balanced, stronger 
behind her shoulders, stood on straighitr front legs, had 
heavier hams, and more prominent teats than 2 Number 2. 
however, had a finer liatr coat and more quality than 4 

Number 2 was placed second over Number 1 third. 
In the second pair, I vvill concede that 1 was a little larger 
I and stronger m front pasicnis than 2 but 2 had a more 
I typical Duroc head and car, was more even in her width, 
1 deeper in her hams, and smoother than 1 


Number 1 was placed thud over Number 3 fourth. 
Number 1 was an easy winner over 3, although 3 was a 

( larger gilt with more bone However, I followed the type 
of 4 and 2 more closely, stood straighlcr on her front legs 
and pasterns, and had more quality than 3 Number 3 was 
too leggy and coarse and very crooVed in the hind legs. 
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as in ivritten reasons that a simple outline or plan be followed 
in organizing and presenting them. The plan and general 
procedure recommended for all classes is explained on page 
22. To be serviceable and a real help to the student, this plan 
should be mastered or mentally fixed by many practice drills. 

The reasons below are as given orally for a class of aged 
Poland China sows, shown on pages 42 and 43. It will be 
profitable if the student studies tliese pictures carefully and 
arrives at a definite conclusion concerning his placing before 
reading the reasons. The sows shown supply tlie material for 
a most valuable study in mature, fitted brood sotv type and of 
the other features tvhich are likely to be most important in 
affecting the decisions of the judge. The class was placed of- 
fidally in the same order as shown, 1 — 2—3 — 4. 

“My placing of this class of Poland China sows was 1 — • 
2—3—4. 

“I considered the first pair very close. I preferred 1 
over 2, however, because she was longer bodied, more per- 
fectly proportioned as to type, and showed a little more 
quality about the head. She was neater in her jowl, 
smootlier along the shoulder sides, was firmer fleshed, and 
walked with more ease and freedom tlian 2. I will con- 
cede in favor of 2 that she was deeper in her heart girth 
and sides, and was tliicker in her lower hams than I. The 
greater width of Number 2 was due to her higher candh 
tion. 

“In regard to tlie second pair, 2 and 3, I will concede 
that 3 ^v’as a larger sow tlian 2 and stood straigluer on her 
hind legs. Yet I considered 2 an easy winner chiefly be- 
cause she was big enough, was more acceptable in licr 
type, was smoother, and showed more feminine character 
and quality than 3. Number 2 also was deeper iu her 
body, smoother along the sides, finer in her hair coat, and 
teas much to be preferred in the number and soundness 
of her teats and udders than 3. 

“In the last pair, botli sows were a bit rough and faulty 
iu Uieir underlines. Although 4 was less leggy in her type 




Sow Number 4 
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than 3, Number 3 was an easy iwnncr because she uas 
stronger in her back, had a more typical Poland head, ivas 
neater in the joiU. had a more open eye, stood more 
squarely on her legs all around, and was less defcctisc in 
her teats than 4 I faulted 1 especially for lack of quality, 
smoothness, and femininity ’ 


BREEDS OF SWINE 

With the exception of the Berkshire, all of the popular breeds 
of swine in the United Sutes ha\c been developed in this coun 
try These belong to the so-called lard type The Tamworth 
and Yorkshire, which are of the bacon type, had their origin in 
England 

The model sow which was discussed in die previous sec 
tion IS a composite of the best m our various lard breeds This 
ideal sow was desCTibed as intermediate between the extremely 
compact, chuffy kind, on the one hand, and the extremely big, 
rangy kind, on the other Practically all Uic breeders arc now 
seeking to produce the type which possesses the essential features 
of this ideal, and yet which retains the characicnstics whicli 
are peculiar to their respective breeds 

Breed-Type Features 


The characteristics which serve to distinguish one breed from 
another comprise the breed type features These are con 
cemed mostly with the characters of color, set of car, dish of 
face, etc Although these breed type features have no direct 
connection with practical performance, they should be con 
sidered when judging purebreds in the breeding classes In the 
of the color markings especially and to a lesser degree with 
head andW features, the breed associations have specified 
certain hmm within which the individual must come, in order 
to be eligible for registration An individual which does not 
meet these requirements should of course be disqualified in 


m will revinv now briefly the characteristics of 
breeds for which classifications are provided at the 


the common 
large shows 



At the lop, Berkshire boar Pnnce Leader Slit grand diampion Illinois 
(National) State hair, 1910, shown by Pomeroy Tanns, Barrington, Illinois 
At die bottom Bcrkslure sow Sycamore Fnsky Girl, grand cliampion 
Illinois (N'liional) Stale Fair, 1937 and 1938, shown by Conner Praine 
Farm, NoblesMlle, Indiana 
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Berkshire 

This old English breed is medium as to sue and Icn^h of 
leg. but considerably longer of body compared with height 
than the other breeds It is somewhat more dished and shorter 
m the face also, but die old time pug nose is strongly objectea 
to The ears are carried fairly erectly, especially in tlic younger 
ages Even m the older classes, they should not drop so low 
as to obscure the vision The breed is noted for its muscular 
development, square sprung nb, and superior carcass quality 
Excepting die Hampshire, it also is more active than die odier 
lard breeds Too many specimens, however, arc heavy in Uio’’ 
shoulders In color they are black wiUi the six white points 
Slight variations from this standard, such as a little extra white, 
or the absence of white in the switch or on a foot, however, is 
not considered important The presence of red or sandy hairs 
m the coat is objectionable, depending on its amount and dis 
tnbution 


Chester White 

Thu breed, vshich originated m Chester County, Pennsyl 
vania u white in color and very similar m general body type 
and in head and ear features to the Poland China It is not 
so large, however, as either the Poland or Duroc It is medium 
as to length and dish of face and has medium sized, drooping 
ears that should break about at the halfway point Although 
the type vanes somewhat at the present time, the medium or 
intermediate is the standard The breed is noted for its pro 
Uficacy, quality and good carcasses The absence of pigment 
in the skin makes it sensitive to sun scald m the hotter climates 
Blue or black spots on the skm are objectionable, depending 
on their extent A well-defined dark spot with colored hair, 
however, amounts practically to disqualification 


Duroc Jersey 


Duroc, which was onginally developed m New York 
New Jersey, is one of the most widely distributed breeds 


The 


At the top, Qiesler ^Vhite boar White King 419059, grand champion at 
lite Indiana State Fair in 1934 as a junior pig and in 1938 as an aged boar, 
bred and shown by Karsk Bros., Pccatonica, Illinois. At the bottom, grand 
champion Chester White sow, Indiana State Fair in 1937, bred and shown 
by R. I, Rudasill, Molino, Missouri. 



Ai the top Grand Parade grand dumpion Duroc Jersey boar at the In 
dtana Stale Fair 19J9 and jntuor champion same show 1058 shown by 
Dr O P Bennett Washington. lUinots. At the bottom. Qumpion Baby 
Cut 1st, grand chazopmn Duroc Jersey tow at the Iowa State Fair, 1939 
shown by iL I- Smith Farms, Stai&y kamas. 
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in the United States The preferred color is a cherry red, some 
breeders prefer tlie darker shades and others the lighter When 
the colo. fades to a \ery light shade on the legs and pasterns. 
It IS objectionable, when the feet and pasterns are practically 
white. It should result in severe discrimination — if not dis 
qualification — in the shoiv ring Black spots on the skin should 
be discriminated against according to their size The head and 
ear characters are practically the same as described for the 
Chester White This is one of the larger breeds in which many 
of the shoiv ring specimens are still too much on the leggy 
order Its reputation ivith the farmer has been due to the 
ability of the so^vs to raise large litters and the capacity of the 
pigs to make rapid gains in the feed yard 

Hampshire 

This breed had its beginning m Boone County, Kentucky 
Its most distinguishing characteristic or trade mark is its striking 
color of black with a belt of white including the forelegs The 
belt must be complete if the individual is to be accepted for 
registration Another disqualification is white on the hind legs 
which extends above the hocks on the lower hams and under 
line. A white switch with white hind legs below the hocks, 
however, is not considered serious Another striking character 
istic of tins breed is its vigor and activity. Its rustling qualities 
and ability to raise a large proportion of die pigs farrowed arc 
the result of this Its features arc clean cut and its quality 
striking The Hampshire has a rather narrower, straightcr, 
and longer face than is typical of die other breeds The ears 
should not be drooping nor, on the other hand, earned so 
erectly as in the Berkshire It is the lightest of the so called lard 
breeds, >ct large enough to meet utility requirements 

PoL/VND China 

Since Its early dc\elopnicnt m southwestern Ohio, the Poland 
has occupied a leading position in this country It is the largest 
of our breeds and in its history has undergone more extreme 
type changes than any other. The type sought now is a large 







,hr ton Moniior. cnind diampion Poland Quna boar at Uic lihnoii 
^Nationan* State I-air.^1910, slioun by Ra\cinvood Farms, Morion, Illinois. 

taLn' Mcdci M,«, rc«nc g'ond chan.p.on “ 

ihc llhno.s (National) Slate Fair a, a junior , ratling in 1938. anil top 
IrTling uiw m 1939, bird by O J Hen. ottliini.lon. loti-a. 


Miis Rosewild ihe grand diampion Spotted Poland China ww at the Iowa 
Sute Fair. 1959 sho^n by Hansen Bros., Gowne. los^a. 


hog ^slth depth, thickness, and quality. They are black ivitli 
SIX Mhite points A little extra ishite, uhicli is not uncommon, 
IS not seriously objected to. Tlie type of head and ear is similar 
to the Chester and Duroc, but in profile the face has a little less 
dish The qualities tvhich hate made the Poland popular witli 
the farmer are the heavy weight and condition of the pigs at 
i^rket age, good nursing qualities on ihe pan of the sows, and 
their size combined with quality and smoothness 


Spotted Poland China 

As the name suggests, this breed is essentially a Poland China 
on',; TU “ 'Po’ung has been encouraged by selec 

“'or al the present specifies that the 
not be l«'^n 9 o“ “^"'>'"8 the legs and head, shall 

n XT™ ^ ttl'iays been treated 

FartvT?^^ dtsqmhficauom. hut as objea.onable 
tvhite Ihonid The 

and mixed wnh the blaclj T""* scattered 

lures It has folXTtl.X'"'"' ‘’P' 
UisthesoumrrstX, ^ pattern of the Poland China 
occurred in Indiana. breeds Its early development 
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A grand champion Tamuorih sou— an cxcepuonaJly fine rcpresentaine of 
tile breed. 

Tamworth 

This English breed o£ bacon hogs is golden to cherry red in 
color, idlh a long, straight face and fairly erect ears. A flesh- 
colored skin is desirable. Black flecks are tolerated, but large 
black spots are objectionable. It is noted for its smooth shoul- 
ders and sides, unusual activity, good rustling qualities, and the 
ability o£ the sows to raise large litters. It should be judged 
strictly according to bacon standards, that is, with einpliasis on 
smoothness, length of sides, and moderate thickness or condi- 
tion. 

YORKSlllHE 

The Yorkshire is the leading bacon breed of the world. It 
is of English origin and white in color. It is somewhat larger 
and longer than the Tamworth and rclati\ely shorter of leg. 
The ears should be carried fairly erectly and the face should be 
medium as to lengtli and with somewhat more dish than is 




Histon MoUington King, grand champioo Yoilshire boar at the Englislt 
Rojal Agricultural Sodeiy Show, 1939. (Courtesy The Farmer and Slacks 
Breeder, London) 


characteristic o£ the Chester or Duroc. Its superior bacon 
qualities are the result of long, deep sides, its good thickness 
and muscular development, and its meaty hams. Probably no 
breed, excepting the Danish Landracc, equals the Yorkshire in 
the ability to nurse successfully a large litter of pigs. 

Show Classification for Brzedinc Swine 
The^ folloiving classification b typical of those maintained 
at the important state fairs and national shows for the breeding 
classes of sivinc: 

1. Aged boar 

2. Senior yearling boar 

3. Junior yearling boar 

4. Senior boar pig 

5. junior boar pig 

6. Aged sotv 

7. Senior yearling sow 

« 8- Junior yearling sow 
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9. Senior sow pig 

10. Junior sow pig 

11. Senior champion boar 

12. Junior champion boar 

13. Grand champion boar 

14. Reserve grand champion boar 

15. Senior champion sow 

16. Junior champion sow 

17. Grand champion sow 

18. Reserve grand champion sow 

19. Old herd, owned by exhibitor 

20. Young herd, bred and owned by exhibitor 

21. Get of sire 

22. Produce of dam 

\ j 

Ages are reckoned from \farch 1 and September I . A junior 
pig must have been farrowed on or after March 1 of the year of 
the show; a senior pig on or after September 1 of the previous 
autumn and before March 1 following. Junior and senior 
yearlings, respectively, must have been farrowed between the 
same dates as the junior and senior pigs, but of the previous 
year. Aged boars and sows must have been farrotved before 
the earlier date, September 1, of the senior yearlings. 

First-prize winners in the aged, senior yearling and junior 
yearling classes show for senior cliampionship. First-prize 
senior and junior pigs show for junior championship. The 
senior champion shows against the junior champion for grand 
cb.ampionship. 

A herd is composed of one boar and three sotvs. In an old 
herd the individuals may belong individually in any of the 
aged, senior yearling or junior yearling age classes. A young 
herd is a boar and three gilts, belonging in either or both the 
junior or senior pig classes. 

The get-of-sire group is composed of four anjmals, any age, 
of cither or both se.ves, the get of one boar. Produce-of-dam 
group consists of four individuals, any age. of either or both 
sexes, the produce of one dam. 

There are sanitary regulations and other restrictions govern- 
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ing the eligibility to show Only purebred and registered ant 
mals can show All hogs must be immunized against cholera 
Senior yearling and aged sows must have produced living off 
spring within tivehe months preceding September of the year 
shown and show evidence of having sucUed same, all boars of 
like ages shall have sired pigs within the same period Boars 
over one year in age must have their tusks removed before 
showing 



CHAPTER 3 


Dairy Qattle 


A GOOD dairy cow is one which is able, with proper feeding, 
to produce economically a large milk In addition to this 

everyday performance at the pail, she should produce^^plves 
which, when properly developed, will be able to mai;itain if 
not improve on the production records of tlieir parents 

THE DAIRY TYPE 

The work which the cow has to do as a producer of milk has 
given her a type distinct from that of the meat producing animal 
It IS logical to believe that this type was created originally by 
selection for breeding purposes of heifers whose mothers were 
good producers Through more tlian one hundred and fifty 
years of systematic breeding, the dairy type has become fixed 
in all the dairy breeds and is now recognized as the trade mark 
of milk producing ability The so called dairy type, therefore, 
IS the result of the development by breeding of those functions 
which are directly connected with the production of milk 

The dairy type is described as one whicli is lean, angular, and 
wedge shaped In contrast, the beef type is compact, full 
(Icshcd, and boxlike m conformation, witli the corners all 
rounded Most of this difference is due to the difference in 
ilic amount of flesh normally carried by the two types rather 
than to skeletal differences The beef type is strong muscled 
and Its food energies arc largely dc%otcd to the Ia)ing on of 
body fat On the other hand, the dairy type has the tempera 
ment which causes it to use its foo<l almost exclusively for the 
production of milk, at a sacrifice of body flesh 
57 
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Jop The .deal dairy co„„.ngular 
condition o£ flSi presents a spare 

compatt and boxli1c«a mi,. BoMom In contrast, the beef animal is 
full deshcd m appearance smoothly turned and 


PiroDUcmoN 

a.ree tu„aaU"uir.;e.llt 
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In these diagrams (rear view) the dairy and beef types are contrasted. 

are (1) a large capacity for the consumption and digestion of 
feed, (2) a strong dairy temperament, and (3) a large and 
efficient development of the milk-secreting glands. The im- 
portance and interrelation of these will be discussed briefly. 

Capacity. The milk-producing ability of a cow, over a long 
period, can never exceed her digestive capacity. The digested 
feed elements represent the ultimate raw material out of which 
the milk is manufactured. If tliis raw material is lacking be- 
cause of the limited capacity of the cow to digest and transport 
to the milk-secreting glands tlie feed products, or if the supply 
of these materials is limited because the ration is not properly 
balanced or is fed in insufficient amounts, the production of 
milk will suffer. With many cows, even when the rations sup- 
plied are liberal and balanced, the milk production is light 
because tlie capacity to consume feed is limited. 

Capacity to consume and digest a large amount of feed is 
indicated chiefly by the size of tlie barrel or the roominess of 
tile middle. Length and depth of the middle and a wide spring 
of middle and back ribs are features connected directly with 
feed capacity. It is to be observed also that cows with large 




Diagrams to show the location of the three tiairy cow wctlgcs. If 
top line A and the bottom Ime B were extended forward lliey would 
meet at a point in front of the cow, forming a wedge Because of iltc 
sharp withers and width at the floor of the chest, tljc side lines D and C 
ineei at the withen forming the apex of a wedge Viewed from above, 
Uie third wedge is outlined by the hnes Eand T Compare wiili illusira 
trauun on ra^e fil ^ 


tccd<onsummg ability bate broad muzzles and large moutlis 
airy lempemracnt. The second link in the cliam of tune 
tions underlying the production of milk is the possession of 
thm mb temperament By this tmm is meant 

to anm dwposition or tendency on the part of the cow 
thanT^brr >“ ‘he production of milk rather 

teniDeram o£ body fat The beef animal of lyniphauc 

tte <Sirr*T **■' accumulation of Btih, while 

^ ,11 A stm™ IT ‘“’P'tament uses it for the secretion of 
dlinnelar,m„® cesults in the withdrawal 

the laftlr sta -S! J( “P 

Cows ssiih nroTi “se for milk production 

bodies as fhe ” if “ “ ‘“tae the.r own 

Because of HLSU rcuTnT!'"” '^““inse to this tendency 
llMlnMmE^?l’,y5!**R'f “‘t' to sacrifice 
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This dngram shows how die milk secreung glands of the udder are sup 
plied with blood The dotted lines represent the arteries which carry die 
blood containing the food material out of whicli die milk, is manufac 
tured CO die udder The odier lines represent the veins wlucli carry die 
blood back to the heart 

flesh for inilk, the best indication of dairy temperament is a 
lean, spare condition of flesh, especially when in full flow of 
milk Any tendency to beefiness, such as a thick neck, coarse 
withers, fat back, or beefy thighs, indicates beef producing 
rather than milk producing propensities This condition of 
flesh when in milk is to a considerable degree responsible for 
the lean, angular, wedge shaped appearance of the typical dairy 
cow 

Alilk secreting function. Large digestive capacity will pro 
vide tlie nw food maternls, and good dairy temperament will 
insure the delivery of these to the milk secreting glands of the 
udder, called alveoli If die number and efficiency of these 
glands are large, the secretion of a large flow of milk is assuied 
Small capacity on the part of these glands ivhose business u 
IS to nnnufacture the milk, on the other hand, will ahvays mean 
a limited production 




Oou sctiion oi ihe tsni\ udder a) bod7 oi gUnd, b) 
milkouem c) ca>iiy of teat d) teat, e) intermammary 
groove; f) tcpuim beiHccn glands, g) laL (From 
dnatom^ o) Domeittc ilnimalr by Sisson and Grou- 
tnan, published by W B Saundm Co., Philadelphia) 

Tire number and capaaiy ot the secreting glands for the 
nunutiaurc of milk arc indicated mainly by the size and 
texture of the udder tshere they arc situat^ If the udder is 
sound, ssell earned, and capacious in its dimensions and has 




The score card points o£ Ihe dairy cow 
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that light, soft, spongy feel when milked out, the milk secreting 
glands may be judged capable of large production Also, most 
of the blood which carries the digested food elements to the 
milkseCTetmg glands passes back to the heart through the so- 
called milk or mammary veins The development of these 
\eins IS correlated with the development of the milk glands 
If the veins are large, prominent, crooked, long, and well 
branched, it is an evidence of good blood circulation in general 
and of milk-seaeting ability in particular 


SCORE CARD JUDGING 

The first lesson in judging dairy cattle should consist of a 
score<ard study of the mature cow in milk It will be desirable 
in these scoring exerases if two or more cows which present 
considerable contrast in type and mammary development are 
made available The more nearly the good points and various 
defects are illustrated with living examples, the more effective 
the lessons will be in fixing in the minds of the students the 
ideal as well as the common faults 
The score card on the opposite page describes the essential 
^ dairy cow without consideration to color, 

head horns, and other breed type features which characterize 
the different breeds The best of the popular breeds arc prac 
ncally identical in the characters directly associated with the 
abiliiy to produce milk 


Discussion of the Score Card Points 

underlying these require 
tical It I ilf K* ^ make this more prac 

o! 8™“®' “PP««mice. (2) forequarters, 

™ ('*> hindquarters, (5) mammary sys 

lcm,and (6) temperament and quality 

facto”™ “ he an important 

quTm.;; otfeed'"\^ “ 

Jersey, ueiihs nn > 1 , *™"“t of our common breeds the 

d.elargest,'*e HoU,e.rF™®' "> 

Is tne Holstein Fnesian, weighs from 120oio 1350 for 
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Scale of Points 


I Standard 

OR 

Perfect 

Score 


1 Size (Medium to large for the breed) 

2 General form or type (Angular and wedge shaped, level, strong 

back, long level rump, capacious middle, strong constitution 
lean, incurving thighs) 

3 Head (Refined, femuune, broad between the eyes, slightly dished, 

face medium length, nose straight, clean cut) 

4 Eyes (Large, prominent, clear, placid) 

5 Ears (Fme texture, medium size, well earned) 

6 Muzzle and mouth (Large, broad, mouthlarg^hps strong, nostrils 

large, jaws strong, pronunent) 

7 Homs (Fine, typical for the breed) 

8 Neck (Long, lean, clean at tliroat, free from dewlap, blending 

smoothly with the withers) 

9 Shoulders (Lean, slopmg, withers fine, sharp, compact, shoulder 

points prominent) 

10 Brisket (Neat, light, dewlap fine) 

1 1 Chest (Deep, capacious, wide at the floor, full at the elbows) 

12 Back (Strong, straight, long, vertebrae pronunent and open) 

13 Barrel (Long, deep, wide, nbs long, well sprung, far apart, well 

earned) 

14 Loin (Broad, level, strong) 

15 Hips (Prominent, fairly wide, level) 

1 6 Rump (Long, broad, level, pmbones wide apart, high , thurls wide 

apart) 

17 Tail (Long, fine, tapenng, switch full, fine) 

18 Thigm (Lean, incurving, wide apart) 

19 Legs (Squarely placed, straight, medium length shanks fine) 

20 Udder (Large, attached high behind and well forward in front, 

broad and level at the floor, balanced, quarters uniformly de 
veloped and evenly joined, mellow, pliable, flexible) 

21 Teats (Symmetrically placed, plumb, uniform and convenient size, 

free from defects) ! 

22 Milk veins (Large, long, tortuous, branching) 

23 Milk wells (Large, numerous) 

24 Hide and hair (Indicative of health, hide medium m thickness, 

mellow, pUablc, hair fine, soft) 

25 Disposition (Quiet, gentle) 


5 


10 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 
2 
5 

4 

8 

3 
2 

4 
I 
3 
3 


15 

4 
6 
3 

5 
3 


Total 


100 


mature cows in full milk Performance records seem to mdi 
cate, however, tliat the best producers are medium to large for 
iheir breed In addition to this important fact is the need to 
counteract the ultrarefming effect which commonly accom 
panies selections for the show ring 

The particular features which contribute to the anguhr, 
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wedge-shaped general appearance of tlie good dairy cow are a 
thin, clean neck, fine withers, width at the floor of the chest, 
good length of middle, great spring and depth of back ribs, a 
broad rump, and lean, incurving thighs. These, along with a 
spare condition of flesh, give an outline which is typical of good 
milkers. The topline should be practically straight, the result 
of a strong back and loin and level rump, and the middle 
capacious. These general features will be discussed further 
under the separate headings below. 

Forequarters. The heads of the different dairy breeds differ 
somewhat in shape and horn setting, but in all theie should be 
evidences of refinement and feminine character. A large 
mouth and muzzle and strong jaw are believed to be associated 
with constitution and feed consuming capacity. A clean throat 
and lean neck are usually found on cows of strong dairy tem- 
perament. The shoulders of die dairy cow are light, because of 
fine Tvithers and the absence of flesh. The breast, viewed from 
in front, however, should be full and show good tvidth beUveen 
the front legs, chiefly because it shows constitution. The brisket 
should be neat and the dewlap fine, since these are associated 
with quality and a good dairy temperament. The legs of the 
dairy cow should be medium as to length, and straight. 

Middle or capacity, A roomy, capacious middle is character- 
istic of heavy milkers. It shows constitution and feed capacity. 
Without constitution, heavy production cannot be maintained 
for more than a short life span. There is a very close correla- 
tion between feed consumption and milk production; the 
amount of milk secreted over a long period cannot exceed the 
amount of feed made available above maintenance require- 
ments. Much of the capacity of the good dairy cow is secured 
through extra length of middle. In such cows tlie vertebrae 
and ribs are open or well apart. Although many record cows 
are a bit weak in the back, it is important that strength here 
be maintained, since most of tiie strain of supporting the mid- 
dle falls on the spinal column. 

Hindquarters. The rump should be broad, long, and level, 
tlie pinbones high and wide apart, and the thighs lean and 
incurving. Good lengtli and width in die pelvic region is nec- 




Above le/l The feaiures of a near 
Cuenue) cow head and neck- Above rtgnt 
A model Jmey co^» head, which exhibw w 
an unusual degree the charactensucs destr 
able in this breed. Left a Guernsey 

head that IS coarse heavy and shows a lack o 

tefinaaent and lemimne character 


are ^ Si'mg birth to the calf Also, short. 

a tendency of th^dder^ forequarters an 

fine withers a lean Imht « Lean, incurving thighs 

fatutes tthich m Wc^pan^’.t sertebrae ae 

ten condition oE Il4 Vc characterise 

Satded. therefore, as an cvidenfri , 

*Lhe hind legs should be ctr, i?^ strong dairy temperamen^ 
egs snonld be strarght to gire strength, rvhen viened 
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from the rear, the hocks should be set sufficiently apart to give 
ample room for udder development. A tail long enough to 
reach to the point of the hock is regarded by many as desirable, 
since it is associated with open vertebrae and a long middle. 

Mammary system. The udder, teats, mammary (milk) veins, 
and milk wells make up the mammary system. The udder, 
being the seat of the milk-producing function, is of tlie largest 
importance. 

The general structure of the udder is shown on page 62. 
It is a fibrous capsule of four compartments, within which are 
enclosed the milk-secreting glands (alveoli) and their connect- 
ing ducts and cisterns. It is composed of three general classes 
of tissue: connective, glandular, and fatty. The connective 
tissues support the structure of the udder and are ramified by 
blood vessels and nerves; the glandular tissues are concerned 
directly with milk secretion; while the fatty tissue performs no 
important function, and when present in noticeable amounts 
is highly detrimental. 

The three important features of an udder ^vhich should be 
determined carefully when judging are texture, shape, and size. 
Of these three, texture or quality is of the greatest importance 
and is determined mainly by handling. It should have a flex- 
ible, soft, mellow, and spongy feel rather than a hard, heavy, 
or meaty texture. A soft, mellow udder of good quality usually 
is covered with a fine, soft skin, through which the veins of the 
distended udder show plainly. These characteristics can be 
determined more accurately after milking than before. An 
udder of poor texture is one which contains a large proportion 
of connective and fatty tissue to glandular tissue. For this 
reason udders of inferior quality are almost as large after having 
been milked out as before, while udders of good texture are 
markedly reduced in size. Good quality and texture in the 
udder is intimately connected with milk-producing ability. It 
is probably the most important single character in tlie dairy 
co^v. 

The shape of the udder is a point of considerable importance, 
especially in show-ring judging. It should be attached high 
behind, be level and broad on the bottom, and extend well 



Some Common Favlts in Udders a.sd Teats 


j.^ ‘Werfere w«h milking; E. udder U “cut up" 

uchcd to and rear quiiten. and the front u t»eakly at 

mudi ksi than ih^'t f ^ “ forn-ard \oth capaaty of front quarters 







Some Common Faults in Udders and Teats 

A, udder is too small and lacks capacity B, udder is greatly lacking m 
capacity and teats are too short C, teats are not properly distributed D, 
udder has a poor front attadiment and js poorly deielopcd m tJie rear, 
E, udder is funnel shaped and pendulous F, udder is tilted £or\sard 
(Courtesy U ol 111 Agr Exp Sia and Ext Ser\ Circular 486) 
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fontard on the abdomen The ciuartcis should be 
dev eloped and es enly )on.ed An udder of tins shape ts .1 base 
a larger capacity than one more conspicuous hut hatliy 
tached and funnel shaped Although the shape of the u cr 
may be faulty, deep milking cous always have udders of i,o 
texture and large capacity. 

If the udder is well altaclicd and symmetrically shaped, ilic 
teats will be properly placed, oilicrs^tsc they will not he In 
addition to being well placed, they should be sound, plumb, of 
comenient size, and of the desirable cylindrical, tapering shajic 
Hard milkers are an abomination, but the teat should not milk 
so easily as to cause it to leak during the flush periods 

The mammary or milk \em$ conduct the blood which has 
passed through the capillaries of the udder back to the heart 
They enter the abdominal cavity through holes, called milk 
wells, m the muscular alxlominal walls It has been definitely 
ascertained that large, long, tortuous, well branched milk veins 
are closely correlated wuli milk producing ability hcnct the 
importance attached to them by the judge and practical dairy 
man It is logical to believe, also, dial large, prominent veins 
mean a more generous supply of blood to the milk sccrtiing 
glands of the udder tlian do small, short veins The number 
and size of the milk wells correspond to the number and size 
of tlie branches of the milk veins 

Temperament and quality Tlic lean, angular appearance 
of the dairy cow is evidence of her inherent tendency to sacn 
fice flesh for milk production Tins is an expression of dairy 
temperamenL Associated with this lean condition usually are 
finely chiseled head features, fine withers, prominent vertebrae, 
thin thighs, and prominent hips and pmboncs 

Quah^ IS more or less closely associated with dairy tempera 
menL The evidences of quality arc clean-cut, refined features 
about the head, a lean light neck, fine dewlap, hard clean 
tone, a soft, fine coat of hair, and a soft, loose, mellow hide 
better, so long as general vigor and size 
samficed Quality stands for breeding 
chamcteristics of 

>pe, temperament, mammary development, and femininity 
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Also, a soft, melloxv hide is evidence of a vigorous blood cir- 
culation, a function underlying the maintenance of health and 
the ability to secrete a large milk flow 

COMPARATIVE JUDGING OF DAIRY CATTLE 
Following a few exercises m scoring, the student should be 
given the opportunity of making a comparative study of two 
or more individuals He may not be required to place these 
at first, but to compare them with respect to each of the general 
points of the score card such as just outlined. This comparison 
may be made most systematically if a printed card, similar to 
the one illustrated below, is available This card is tiie same 
in principle as the kind used in many junior judging contests 
in which four animals are judged m eacli class 


Judging Contest Card for Dairy Cattle 
Class No , - - --- 

Class Name-. . . .. Contestant’s No 


1 

Gcneral Points 

PCACINO 

Grade 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

General appearance— 15 per cent 
(Size general type, lines) 

1 





Head, neck, and forequarters — 10 percent 

1 



1 


Middle or capacity — 20 per cent 
(Constitution, feed capacity) 



1 

1 



Hindquarters — 10 per cent 






Mammary system — 30 per cent 

(Udder, teats, milk veins, and ^veUs) 



1 



Temperament and quality — 15 per cent 
(Leanness, hide, hair, bone) 



1 

i 


Fmal plaung 




i 


Judge’s grade j 



Some Useful Descriitive Terms 
The ability to criticize inielligently or to compare individuals 
accurately depends not only on accurate observations and good 
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judgment, but also on the 

monly used dairy cattle judging terms Practice , 

Te 1 of such terms is of particular importance .1. preparatio 
for contest ^^o^k when reasons arc to be given. 


General appearance 

Ideal Medium to large for the breed, sufficient sue or 
scale, angular or wedge shaped m general yp . 
straight topline, strong hack and loin, letel, B 
rump strong constitution, long, capacious nn 
lean incurving thighs 

Common faults Small, too fine, delicate, too large coars^ 
plain, beefy in appearance, short, compact 
type, weak back, drooping, narrow rump shallow 
body, narrow chest, weak in constitution, lacks capsc 
ity, thick m the neck, beefy thighs 


Head* neck, and forequarters 

Ideal Head feminine, refined, breedy, typical of the 
breed, typy head and horn, neck lean, light, shoulders 
lean, light, sloping, withers fine, shoulder points sharp, 
brisket neat, tnangular breast full, dewlap fine, legs 
straight 

Common faults Head plain coarse, lacks refinement or 
femininity, horns coarse, plain, not properly set, not 
typical, neck thick, heavy, coarse, shoulders coarse, 
heavy, open, winged, thick at the withers, dewlap 
coarse breast narrow 


Middle or capacity 

Ideal Chest deep, full, large heart girth, strong constitu 
tion, back straight, long, open jointed, loin broad, 
strong ribs open, well sprung, long, roomy, capaaous 
middle 

Common faults Narrow chest, weak constitution, shal 
low body, lacks capaaty, short, weak back, full crops, 
narroiv, weak lorn 
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Hindquarters: 

Ideal Hips wide, level, fairly prominent, rump long, 
broad, level, thighs lean, incurving, wide apart, legs 
straight 

Common faults Hips coarse, too narrow or too promi 
nent, rump narrow, short, drooping, pinched, thighs 
thick, beefy, legs crooked, sickle hocks 

Mammary system: 

Ideal Udder large, well balanced, shapely, quarters uni- 
form, evenly joined, attached high behind, level on the 
bottom, attached well forward, fine, mellow, sponge 
like texture, skin covering fine and loose, hair soft, 
teats uniform and convenient size, symmetrically 
placed, sound, milk veins large, long, crooked, 
branched, milk wells large 

Common faults Udder small, ill shaped, not balanced, 
pendant, funnel shaped, tilted, cut up between the 
quarters, hard, heavy, meaty, lacks quality, skin and 
hair coarse, teats too small or too large, badly placed, 
defective, milk veins small, straight, short, milk wells 
small 

Temperament and quality 

Ideal A strong dairy temperament, as shown by a lean, 
angular appearance and the possession of the other 
desirable features described above, refined features, 
clean cut, hard bone, loose, mellow hide, fine soft 
hair 

Common faults Compact, thick made, beefy, plain, coarse 
features about the head, horn, and neck, hide thick, 
tight, stiff, heavy, hair coarse, harsh, bone coarse. 

Making the Observations 

As with the other classes, some s)stem or order should be 
observed in judging or ‘ going over** a class of dairy cows First, 
tliere should be general inspection from a distance of about 20 
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feet, the cotvs presenting a broadside view and all headed m 
the same direcuon mde in this position the student shouia 
study the type, general evidences of mammary development, 
and the temperament of each cow The length of body, 
ity of middle, the angularity of the form, topline, shape or e 
udder, set of hind legs, and the character of the head and nec 
should be noted Tlie common faults which will be easy to 
see from this angle are lack of capaaty, shallow chest, 
back, drooping rump, fat thighs, thick necks, coarse heads, an 
CTOoked hind legs 

Next, the coivs should be stood side by side with spaces be 
tween of about 10 feeL Close inspection of the cows from the 
rear should then be allowed, but from m front, the students 
should be required to stay back at least 10 feet From the rear 
should be noted particularly the withers, the spnng of back 
nb, the width of the rump, the thighs, and the udder attach 
mcnt behind Most cows are coarse in the withers, too flat m 
their back nbs, lack strength of loin, are too narrow and low 
at the tail setting, thick m their quarters and with too little 
space between them for a full udder attached high behind 
From in front should be noted the common faults a lack of 
character and breediness about the head and neck, narrow front 
or a lack of fullness in the breast or brisket set too close on the 
front legs, and hea\ 7 , beefy shoulders 

Close inspection is necessary m judging the mammary de 
vclopment and quality of hide The udder must be handled or 
manipulated to determine m quality and texture, particularly 
to discover any hardness or meatiness and any evidence of lack 
of soundness in udder or teats, as well as to note more closely 
the shape and balance of the udder and the placement of the 
teats. From the nght side, the left hand should trace the milk 
veins on the right side to their wells, noting such faults as a 
w “"I ‘he size and number of 

Sldef nh fh°” observation, should be 

made with the right hand 

the cons should 

Thc lehs,dT^h J *“ the class one behind the other 

left side should be kept open and the students should be 
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kept back by at least 20 feet; on tlie right side the students 
should be allowed to make furtlier close inspection. The im- 
portance of giving the students sufficient opportunity to see the 
coivs under conditions where all may be seen at once and ac- 
curately compared is so great that the time allowed for this final 
period might well be eight or ten minutes instead of five. 

Placing with Written Reasons 

In the first exercise of this type the cows selected should be 
fairly easy to place, and the time allowed for writing the reasons 
should be much longer than will be available in contest ivork. 
Later, ivith four placeable animals in the ring, the conditions 
imposed should be such as will develop in the student as rapidly 
as possible the ability to see the important differences quickly, 
make prompt decisions, and learn the knack of getting doivn 
on paper a ivell-ordered set of logical reasons ivithout delay. 
During this time it is important that the student cultivate the 
habit of close concentration on the ivork in hand, for other- 
wise these results cannot be attained. 

Sample Card with Written Reasons 
Some plan should be observed in writing the reasons. Tlie 
sample set shown on page 78, for a class of dairy cows whicli ivas 
submitted in a junior contest, is the same in its organization as 
those recommended for the other classes of livestock, and illus- 
trates in other respects accuracy of observations, good judgment 
in the selection of the points discussed, and clarity of expres- 
sion. 


Placing with Oral Reasons 

On page 79 is reproduced a set of reasons, as given orally, for 
placing the class of Guernsey cows pictured on pages 80 and 
81. This was a contest ring. The student placed the cows 
correctly, in the same order as shown, 1 — 2 — 3-^. The reasons 
required about a minute and three-quarters for their delivery. 
He emphasized the important differences only between the 
individuals of the respective pairs. They were concise, accurate, 
and easy to follow. The favorable impression made on the 



Livestock Judging Contest 
C ontestant’s number* 56 Dale: June 20, 1939 

Class; Dairy CoviS 

Placing. 1st: 3 2nd. I 3rd: 4 4th. 

Number 3 was placed first oser Number 1 second. 
Number 3 tvas superior to I in her dairy type, capacity 
of middle, had an udder of better shape and quality, and 
larger milL >ems Number I. houoer, had a straighter 
back and a nicer head and neck than 3 

Number 1 was placed seaind over Number 4 third. 
Although 4 had a leselcr rwnp and more shapely udder 
than 1, Number I had a mCrc feminine head and neck, finer 
withers, stronger back.v^aj deeper of middle, and had a 
larger udder and mq*e branching sems than 4 

i 

Number 4 was third o>er Number 2 fourth. 

This pair was \ei, (-jose Number 2 had more middle, a 
stronger back, and udder than 4, but 4 was leaner, 

less pUin m her head.h_^j^ more pliable and belter 
de\ eloped m the forequaru,, than 2 
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judges was enhanced also by the earnest manner of the student 
and the obvious conviction with wiiich they were given. 

"My placing of this class of Guernsey cows was I — 2 — 
3—4. 

"I placed Number 1 over Number 2 because she was 
deeper through the heart, more level at the rump, had a 
more balanced, shapely udder, more uniform teats, was a 
bit more refined in her features, and showed more pro- 
nounced dairy temperament tlian Number 2. 

"In the second pair, 2 and 3, I tvill grant that Number 
3 had a nicer head and horn setting, and was higher at her 
pinbones than 2, yet I considered 2 a fairly easy winner 
over 3 chiefly because of her superior mammary develop- 
ment. The udder of 2 had a longer attachment, was more 
level on the floor, was less cut up between the quarters, 
was more pliable in quality, and her milk veins were larger, 
longer, and more branched than in 3. 

"In the last pair, I considered 3 an easy winner over 4, 
conceding in favor of 4, however, that she had a nicer 
Guernsey head and larger and longer milk veins than 3. 
But Number 3 ^vas stronger in her back, longer and more 
level at the rump, longer in her middle, and had a much 
larger, better balanced, and sounder udder than 4. I 
faulted 4 especially for Iier small udder, which was defec- 
tive in both the fore and rear quarters, and her winged 
shoulders." 


Evaluation of Defects 

The following rules, formulated by the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club for the guidance of judges in dealing with certain 
defects or unsoundnesses in Guernsey cattle, may be followed 
with profit by judges of dairy cattle generally. 


1. Udder. 

(a) One or more blind quaiters, side leak in teat — Dis- 
qualification, 



Cow Number 2 
80 





(b) 
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Abnormal m.lk (bloody, clotted, 
d:sqmUficatwn A sl.ghl to “ 

of sertousnes, to be 


gree 


(c) Udder definitely broUn away i 
dncnmmfltion 

(d) A weak udder attachment — Sertous discritm 

depending on degree , 

(e\ One or more light quarters, hard spots m udder, 

stiuction in teat— d dcfccl, the degree of seriousness 
to be determined by the judge 
Feet and legs 

(a) Marked lameness, apparently permanent and inici 
fenng with normal {unction — Disqualificatton 

(b) Lameness, apparently temporary and not affecting 
normal function, sucli as bucked knees, crooked hin 
legs, weak pasterns— Shg/d to sertous discrttnwatton 

(c) Enlarged knees — SUght dtscnmination 

3 Shoulders Winged shoulders — SUght to sertous dtscrtmi 
nation 

4 Eyes 

(a) Total blindness — Dis^ualt/icdhon 

(b) Blind in one eye — SUght dtscrtmtnation 

5 Overconditioned — Serious discriminabon 

6 Homs An animal that has been cleanly and neatly de 
homed and svhose head shows true breed diaraclcr — No 
dtscrimination 

7 Dry cows — In case of cows of apparently equal merit, give 
preference to cows tn milk 

8 Minor defects Blemishes or injuries of a temporary char 
acter not affecting animal s usefulness — Slight to no dts 
crimination 

9 Testicles Bulls with one testicle or wiili abnormal testi 
cles — Dtsqualtficalton 


BREEDS OF DAIRY CATTLE 
The breeds of dairy cattle for which classifications ate pro- 
vided at the larger shows m thts country arc (1) Holstein 
Fnesian. (2) Jersey (5) Guernsey, (4' AyTshite, and (5) 




Elenora Della Burke several times grand champion Holstein Fnesian cow, 
owned by Ounloggm Farm Elhcou Oty Maryland 

Brown Swiss In tlie following paragraphs the distinguishing 
diaractenstics of each of these breeds are discussed briefly 
Holstein Friesian 

The most striking characteristics of this breed are its large 
size and black and white color The underline and legs are 
usually white, the areas of black are large, clearly marked, and 
usually found on the neck, body, and hindquarters The most 
eommoTi weights for matvne cows m milk me from 12.00 to 
1350 pounds Many of the better cows, however, are con 
siderably heavier than this Mature bulls in good breeding 
condition should weigh not less than 2000 pounds, a weight of 
2200 to 2400 pounds is desirable This is the most popular 
breed in America It is particularly noted for its very mild 
disposition, large feeding capacity, heavy milk yield of com 
paratively loiv' butterfat content, and its size and ruggedness 
Its native home is the Netherlands 
Jersey 

In size the Jersey is the smallest of our dairy breeds and stands 
next to tile Holstein in popularity Mature cows should weigh 



M the top PanUon* Pnnce grand diampion Jertcy bull Eastern Sutcs 
S'S.Zn ^‘’"'”“‘.‘’’1'*“®“* Carbindale Pennsylsama. 

EMd champion Jersey cow Dairy Cattle 

FanSlhelUbTi ““ 






Chief Lady Laura of Guernsey Farm, grand cliampion Guernsey cow at 
Waterloo, 1931 and 1932, bred by L. L Johnson, RussiaviUe, Indiana, and 
owned by Bolder Bridge Farm, Excelsior, Minnesota. 


900 to 1100 pounds, and mature bulls, 1300 to 1600 pounds. 
The color most desired is a soft fawn or cream, but various 
shades of mouse color, gray, brown, and red are common. 
These may be solid or mixed or spotted with white. The 
Jersey is especially noted for its beauty, the richness of its milk, 
its pronounced dairy type and temperament, and quality. It is 
somewhat more active in disposition than the Holstein. In the 
Island of Jersey, where the breed originated, it has been bred 
witliout admixture of outside blood since 1763. 


Guernsey 

The Guernsey is a sister breed of the Jersey, coming as it 
does from the neighboring island of Guernsey in the English 
channel, where it has been bred pure for more than a century. 

It is somewhat larger and more rugged tlian the Jersey, less re- 
fined in its features, and less active in temperament. Mature 
cows in milking condition should weigh 1100 pounds and 
mature bulls in breeding flesh 1700 pounds. The color is ss 
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Barr Dairy Queen a model i)pc ol AjTihirc cow owned by SualbglM* 
Farm, Port Chester New York. 


some shade o£ fawn, which \arie$ from yellow to reddish, with 
white markings Guernsey milk tests next to Jersey milk m 
richness of buiterfat, and tlic fat is richer than any otlier in the 
yellow coloring substance carotene 


Ayrshire 

The Ayrshire is a medium-sued, picturesque breed of dairy 
cattle which originated in the county of Ayr m southwest Scot 
land They are very active, excellent grazers, and naturally 
very hardy The horns arc quite distinctive, being long set 
high, and spreading The color most desired is white with dark 
red markings, although the shade of red and the distribution of 
white vanes considerably Mature cows m milking condiuon 
should weigh 1000 pounds or more, and mature bulls in breed 
ing condition, 1500 pounds or over They are noted also for 
meir w ell ba.lanced, shapely udders The milk is low in butter 
fat content, but tests somewhat higher than the Holstein 




The famous Brown Swiss cow Jane of Vernon at f 1 years of age. She ex- 
hibits a marvelously developed mammary system, a fine topline, exceptional 
constitution and capacity, and good dairy temperament. Owned by Lee’s 
Hill Farm, Morristown, New York. 

Brown Swiss 

This is a very old breed of cattle which originated in Switzer- 
land. In its native country it is bred rather according to the 
dual-purpose standard. As bred in America, however, it is 
strictly a dairy breed. The preferred color is a dark brown or 
mouse color, shading to a lighter or mealy color along the top- 
line, on the ears, and about the muzzle, and without white 
markings. The breed is more rugged of bone, more muscular 
and stronger made, and less pronounced in the angular type 
than the other dairy breeds. The mature cows should weigh 
1100 to 1500 pounds, and mature bulls, 1600 to 2200 pounds. 
In butterfat content, the milk ranks beUveen the Ayrshire and 
Guernsey. 


Show Classification for Dairy Breeds 

As with the other classes of livestock, tlie dairy breeds show 
separately from one another, witli no interbreed or so-called 
“sweepstakes classes.” On the following page are listed the 
classes most commonly provided for each breed at the larger 
sho^vs. 

S7 
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1 Bull, i )ears old or o\er 

2 Bull, 3>earsoldorovcr 

3 Bull, 2 -^ears old or oser 

I Bull, 18 monihs old and under 2 >cars 

5 Bull, 1 >ear old and under 18 months 

6 Bull call, 4 morvtUs old and under I ^car 

7 Senior cliampion bull 

8 Junior champion bull 

9 Grand champion bull 

10 Reser\e grand champion bull 

I I Cow, 5 ) ears old or o\ er 

12 Cow, 4 ^eats old and under 5 

13 Cow, 3 )ears old and under I 

14 Cow, 2 ) ears old and under 3 

15 Heitec, 18 months old and under 2 ^cars 

16 Heifer, 1 )ear old and under 18 months (not in milk) 

17 Heifer, calf 4 months old and under 1 >car 

18 Senior champion female 

19 Junior champion female 

20 Grand champion female 

21 Reserve grand champion female 

22 Senior get of sire 

23 Junior get of sire 

24 Produce of dam 

25 Dairy herd 

Dates for computing entries are July 1 and January 1 A 
junior yearling must have been dropped between January 1 and 
July 1 of the year preceding the show, a senior yearling, be 
tween July 1 and January I, just preceding the junior yearling 
dates A semor calf must have been dropped between July 1 
of the year preceding and April 1 of the year of the show 
Cows thirty six months old or over on August 1 of the year 
shown must have produced a calf earned to maturity iviihm 
eighteen months preceding the date Any bull thirty six months 
old or o\er on August 1 must have had one or more living calves 
dropped to his service dunng the twelve months preceding 
said date 
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The senior get-of-sire group consists of four animals, not 
more than two to be bulls, the get of one sire. Not more than 
two of the group may be under two years of age. They need 
not be owned by the exhibitor. 

Junior get-of-sire group consists of four individuals all under 
two years of age, the get of one sire, not more than two to be 
bulls. They need not be owned by the exhibitor. 

The produce-of-cow group consists of two animals, either 
sex, any age, the produce of one cow. Produce need not be 
owned by the exhibitor. 

The dairy-herd group is made up of four cows over tn^o years 
of age that have dropped calves; all in reasonable flow of milk 
or with udders distended to show close approacli to freshening; 
all owned by exhibitor. 

Sanitary regulations of the states now generally require that 
all cattle entered in the breeding classes sliall have satisfactorily 
passed the test for tuberculosis. It is a question only of a short 
time until a similar requirement will be made with reference 
to Bang’s disease (contagious abortion) ; it is a requirement 
now in several states. 

DUAL-PURPOSE BREEDS 

The type of cattle bred for the dual purpose of both milk 
and beef production is intermediate between the dairy type, 
on the one hand, and the beef type, on the other. The cows 
are expected to function equally well in tlie production of steers 
which will furnish satisfactory market beef, and to yield a flow 
of milk which will make them profitable producers in the dairy. 
The model dual-purpose cow is thicker and heavier in her 
rounds, less fine in her withers, fuller in the crops and spring of 
forerib, and carries more flesh tlian the special dairy type; but 
it is less compact and fleshy, and much superior in udder de- 
velopment to the special beef type. 

It is a type very diflicult to judge because of the common 
tendency to depart from the middle ground and to fiivor too 
much tlie beef type, on tlie one side, or the dairy type, on the 
other. The variation in type which exists among the herds of 
dual-purpose cattle is die result of die fact diat some breeders 




The many umca diampion Red Rolled bull Pnleet Model ouned by H P 
OUon AUona IUinoi$ 


emphasize meat t'.hile others emphasize milk But the dairy 
and beet t>pcs possess many features in common, the apprccia 
tion of which will help to guide Uic judge of the dual purpose 
breeds Both should be feminine about the head and neck, 
ha\e strong backs, level toplines, good depth and capacity o 
middle, constitution, quality and a loose, mellow hide A 
rule to follow is to prefer the individual which possesses the 
fundamentals just named and in addition shows all the evi 
dences of mammary development ivhich is consistent with a 
reasonable amount of flesh 

The two recognized breeds of dual purpose cattle in America 
are the Red Polled and Milking Shorthorn 

Red Polled 

This breed, which was developed m eastern England, is 
polled in character and red m color The preferred shade is a 
deep, rich red, extremely light or dark shades are objectionable 
Some white on the underline back of the navel is not objected 
to, while some white m the switch is desirable Any white on 
the body above the underline disqualifies the animal for regis 
tration The nose should be flesh-colored The breed is 
90 
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A near model dual purpose type The 1933 Iniernational champion Milk- 
ing ShorUiorn cow. Neralcam Maid 7Ui, bred and owned by Alexander 
Maclaren, Buckingham, Quebec, Canada. 


medium as to size. Mature cows weigh from 1150 to 1600 
pounds, and mature bulls, 1700 to 2100 pounds. The type 
varies somewhat, depending on where the emphasis is placed by 
the breeder. 


Milking Shorthorn 

This is a strain of tlie Shorthorn developed chiefly from a 
foundation of Bates’ breeding in which tlie dairy qualities are 
strongly emphasized. The early Shorthorn was pretty much of 
the dual-purpose type; many of the most useful cows in present- 
day beef herds of Shorthorns also are of this type. In color and 
other general features tlie Milkmg Shortliorn is tlie same as the 
parent breed. As with tlie Red Polled, there is considerable 
variation in type, some breeders selecting wholly for milk and 
otliers giving consideration to the beef as well as to tlie milk- 
producing qualities. The breed is fairly popular throughout 
the East. A majority of tlie dairy cows in England, where the 
breed originally developed, are dairy Shorthorns. The present 
world’s record milk production, 41,64 114 pounds in 365 days, 
is now claimed for the English Milking Sliorthom cow. Cherry. 
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THERE ARE l\\o distmct types of cattle, the beef and the 
dairy Intermediate between tliese tuo is another, designated 
as the general or dual purpose type The beef type is compact, 
deep, ^iiide, low-set, straight in its lines, full made, and thick 
fleshed The dairy animal is angular and ivedge shaped in 
appearance, lean in condition, and with pronounced dairy 
leinperamenL This distinction in type is the result of a dif 
^rence m funaion, or the kind ot work they have to perform 
The beef animal devotes its energies to the growth of bone 
and muscle and the producuon of body fat, while the dairy cow 
in milk dedicates them almost wholly to the secretion of milk 

The 1 vte 


ft"' I'cct ha^e undergone a 
uert^fw 1 ‘‘‘“■‘"8,;''= P“‘ Prior to 1900T steers 

generally at three, four, and eten five years of 

ertini *e to grow m favor. At the pres 

popular vveiTht ^ steers are marketed as yearlings, the 
rr^n. to 1350 polds Those 

I he tcquuue finnfi to «ouud 1000 pounds, provided they have 
•Srr„Te ;rirhn;7'T'"“to to^ baby bee/dass 
ducer and the coii^er. “‘‘''antageous both to the pro- 

ness. and qudulf lacked compactness, smooth 

quamy He was promment at the hooU and shoulder 
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Location of the standard wholesale beef cuts. Show steers that are "thick" 
fat and near ideal in type and quality dress 65 to 68 per cent of carcass to 
live weight. Choice to prime market steers dress around 62 per cent, and 
old tltin cotvs 35 to 40 per cent. 

points, long in his neck, and leggy, and when fattened ivas 
likely to be uneven and rough in his fat covering. The lighter 
modern kind is more compact, lower-set, better balanced, has 
more quality, and in market condition is not so likely to be 
rough or patchy in his flesh. 

The carcass of the lighter weight, quality steer is better suited 
to present consumer requirements. The carcass is less wasty; 
the size of cuts more nearly meet the modern family needs; and 
the meat is more tender. The smaller bone, more compact 
type, and quality mean also a higher yield of dressed to live 
weight and a greater proportion of the high-priced cuts in the 
carcass. 


SCORING THE FAT STEER 

As with the other classes of livestock, the first step in judging 
beef cattle should have for its purpose clarifying the student's 
conception of the ideal. There is no better way of beginning 
this study than by score-card practice. If this scoring practice 
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. supplemented or preceded by a cnttcal deso.pt^e study^of 
pictures selected to illustrate various strong ‘ ^es 

progress will be more rapid The score card below d^nbes 
the ideal lat steer, first in general and then in detail. Pr 
in scoring, together with the oral and vvTitten exercises ivbicti 
should accompany it, will be \aluable also in supplying 

Score Card for Fat Steer 


Scale op Polvr 


GENERAL APPEARANCE— PER CENT 
1 \Veight (Score according t< 


. ,, , ording to age) 

2 . Form (Broad, deep, low-jet, blocky, ttraigbt top, tide, and 
bottom lines, compact, r^inmetnc^, styluh, standing wide 
00 short, straight legs) 

3 CooditioQ (Fat, Brushed, deep, even, Bnn yet mellow nean, 

free trom ties, rolls, or patchiness) 

4 Quality (Re^M features about the head and neck clean, 

hard looking bone of medium sue. bair, mellow, plia 
ble hide) 

HEAD ANT) NECK— 7 PER CENT 

5 Muzale (Broad, mouth and nostrils targe) ' 

6 Eyes (Large, clear, plaad) 

7 Forehead (Broad, full) 

8 Face (Sho^ broad, jaw strong) 

9 Eats (Medium size, Ene texture, weU earned) 

10 Neck (Short, full, neat light dewlap) 

FOREQUARTERS— 11 PER CENT 

11 Shoulder vein (Full) 

12, Shoulder (Smooth, compact, broad and rounding at the top, 
well covered) 

13 &uket (Tnm, neat) 

Legs (Short, straight, wide apart, ann full, shank fine) 

BODY— 32 PER CENT 

1 5 Qiest (Deep, wTde, full, crops full) 

16 Back (Broad, suaighi, deeply, smoothly, and firmly Beshed) 

;I ^ »““8ht, Uuckly. smoothly, and firmly fleshed) 

thickly, smoolhly, and firmly 

19 Flanks (Full, low) 

HIN'DQUARTERS— 16 PER CENT 

20 Hooks (Smooth) 

n (Broad, leveL long, tadhead square and smooth) 

24 Legs (Short, straight, wide apart, shank fine) 


10 

12 


Total 



Poll 'j'jjp of Shoulder 
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cabular,' o£ beet cattle tcnm tthich tvill be indispensable latet 
%\hen written or oral reasons arc giten. 

Discussion of the Score-Card Points 
W eiehu From the producer or show-ring standpoint. *c 
heavier a steer is for his age and class, the better, provided 
quality and smoothness are not sacrificed. It is customaiy 
gite a full or perfect score if the steer at one year tseighs luuo 
pounds, at eighteen months 1350 pounds, and at t\so >ears 
age 1600 pounds. On the market there b no single 

which b most desirable at all times. Owing to variations in 

supply and demand, there are times when light, handy-weig 
steers command the highest price, and other times tvhen c 
hca\)TNeights are most popular. 

Form. In hb general appearance the finbhed^ tat 
should be broad, low-set, and blocky in hb t>pe; straight in hts 
top, bottom, and side lines; and compact and s> mroetncal. He 
should be square-headed, short-necked, and stand wide on short, 
straight legs. It b particularly desirable that he be compact in 
hb shoulders, full in hb crops, broad in hb back and loin, 
square at the rump, and heavy in hb rounds. Thb forrn is 
associated with high dressing percentage and a high proportion 
of the more valuable cuts in the carcass. These points can be 
most accurately observed when walking slovriy around the steer 
at a distance of 10 or more fecL 

Condition. The show-ring standard for condition requires 
that the steer be fat, ^ct smooth and firm in hb fat covering- 
Steers which arc fat enough to win in the show ring are 
too fat for the usual market trade. In judging the condition, 
there are three points which one should keep in mind: thickness 
of covering, evenness of covenng, and firmness or mellowness 
of covenng. In fitting steers for show it b extremely difficult 
to get them thick enough without causing them to become 
rough, or too hard or loo soft. ^Vhen scoring the fat steer, 
therefore, special attention should be given to the evenness and 
quality of the Besh, as well as to the amount. 

To judge accurately the condition of a steer, it b necessary 
to handle him- Thb b done by pressing the parts to be ex- 
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amined with the open hand and fingers. The fingers should 
be kept together and extended. The various parts are usually 
handled in the following order: the topline, from the top of 
the shoulders back to the tailhead; the shoulder plates and 
points; the lower, upper, and back rib; the loin edge; and the 
tailhead. Both sides should be handled, for it frequently hap- 
pens that the sides are not the same, especially in smoothness. 
A finished fat condition is indicated not only by the depth of 
covering on the carcass, but also by the amount of tongue-root 
fat, the size of tlie flank roll, and the fullness of the cod. 

The most common faults in condition are a deficiency in the 
amount of fat covering the loin, on top of the shoulders, and on 
the shoulder plates; lack of evenness of covering as shown by 
ties in the back, tallo^vy rolls on the back rib and loin edge, and 
patchiness about the tailhead; and a general lack of uniformity 
in the mellowness and elasticity of the covering. 

Condition is important because of the effect which it has on 
the palatability of the meat. It makes it more tender, gives it 
better flavor, makes it more juicy, and improves its keeping and 
shipping qualities. The butcher can afford to pay a higlier 
price for a fat steer than for a thin one, also, because it results 
in a higher dressing percentage and less offal. 

Quality. The indications of quality in a fat steer arc refine- 
ment of features about the head and neck; smooth, hard 
bone of medium size; fine, soft hair; and a pliable, soft hide. It 
is judged with the and U\c hand. 

To the breeder of beef cattle, quality in a steer means ability 
to fatten and be ready for market at an early age, and high 
selling value when sold. Extreme refinement is not desired by 
tl\c producer, however, because it may be associated witli a lack 
of size, ruggedness, and feeding capacity. The butcher values 
quality because it means usually finer texture in tlie meat and 
a smaller proportion of cheap meat and offal when the steer is 
dressed for market. 

Head and neck. The feeder of steers has learned that the 
shape of the head and type of the body are associated. When he 
sees a broad head and short neck on a steer, he expects to fiiid 
also a broad back and loin and short legs. To tlie butcher, the 



Angus steer Mercer. International grand champion, 19S8 (weight, 1135 
pounds) . shown by Irene Brown, Aledo. Illinois. 


head and neck are important mainly because they represent so 
much waste and cheap meat- He is interested, therefore, in 
getting as much refinement and quality in these parts as pos- 
sible. 

Forequarters. An ideal fat steer in high condition is so 
well covered, compact, and well blended in all his parts that 
the shoulders are not prominent, but compact, smooth, and 
rvell covered. The breast should be broad and the brisket trim 
and n^, for it represents one of the cheapest parts of the car- 
orearm or shank should be broad and muscular be- 
Sr-! “ flesh or muscle and thick cuts in the 

hii^' ^ be short, smooth, and 

"bs represent the most im- 

S^S^for ZT ‘1 ' h=ee is large 

area for the development of the high-priced cuts of the carcass. 



Here is practically a perfect model of a fat steer — Columbian Red Top 
grand cliampion at the 1940 American Royal shown by Columbian Randi, 
Blanca Colorado 

The back and loin should be broad, straight, and covered 
evenly ivith a thick layer of firm, yet melloiv, flesh If the ribs 
are well sprung, the back will be broad The crops the region 
just back of and below tlie withers, should be broad and full 
of firm flesh The ribs should be well padded ^vith a smooth 
covering and the back rib and loin edge should not show the 
usual tendency to develop lumps and rolls of fat The flanks 
should be low and the underline straight because it means a 
heavier carcass and less offal in dressing 

Hindquarters The rounds or tlnghs including the twist, 
represent one of the most economical and popular cuts in the 
whole carcass The more full, heavy and bulging they are the 
better the steer and the more valuable the carcass The hooks 
should be wholly covered with flesh, and the rump should be 
long level, and as wide as the loin and back The tailhead 
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should base a square appearance and be free from excessive ac 
cumulations of rough, patchy fat. 

comparjVTIve judging of fat steers 

Simple Comparison 

Some condensation of the details o( the score card is necessary 
in comparative judging in order to emphasize the larger, inor 
important points and to facilitate systematic observations, 
well as to economize on time. A very satisfactory groupir^ o 
the essentials is represented on the card shown below. T is 
type of card is used in many vocational jud^ng contests and is 
parucularly useful in the beginning exercises in comparative 
judging. 

The steers selected for these exercises should not be too 
close, especially at first; they should present some obvious d»* 


Jud^ng Conteit Card lot Fat Steen 
Qass No 

Class Name Coniesiant’s No 



PlaccvC I 

Gbace 


IBI 

sn 



General appearance — IS per cent 
eWaght, general type, cymmetry) 

■1 

■1 

■ 

■1 


Forequaiten — 10 per cent 

(Head, neck, ihoulden, bruket) 

■ 

■1 

■ 

■1 


Middle— 15 per cent 
(Crop*, back, loin, nb*, paunch, flank*) ' 

■ 

■ 

n 

■ 

1 

Hindquarters — 15 per cent 

(Hooks, rump, tail setting, rounds, legs) 

■ 

>■ 

■ 

! 

r 

Condition— 33 per cent 

(Flesh — thickness, evenness, “tooch”) 

■ 

i 

■ 

■ 


Quality — to per cent 
(Head, bo^ hide, hair) 


li 

■ 

iB 

■ 

Final placing 





B 

Judge’s grade 

1 — 
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ferences in conformation, amount, and evenness of flesh cover- 
ing, and possibly also in quality. In succeeding exercises, they 
should be made closer, with the differences less obvious, thereby 
sustaining the interest of the student and stimulating keener 
observation. Two steers should be used for the first exercise, 
then three, and later four. 

Placing with Written Reasons 

Making tlie observations. Experienced judges always have 
a plan or method of procedure which they follow in judging or 
“going over" a class. It saves time and insures a more thorough 
examination, with nothing of importance missed. Beginners 
especially should observe a system or plan because they are 
prone to waste time and fail to see many important points if 
allowed to go about the work in a hit-and-miss fashion and 
everyone for himself. Also, it is important that the instructor 
have the work of tlie exercise organized to conform to a definite 
schedule and sees to it that the steers are properly shoivn. It 
is necessary to do this in order that all students may have ample 
opportunity to observe the steers under conditions favorable 
for comparison. 

First, there should be observation from a distance. After the 
steers have been paraded around the ring twice, they should be 
lined up broadside to the class, one behind the other. To in- 
sure a good view of all the individuals at the same time, the 
students should be required to stand back a distance at least of 
20 or 30 feet. Five minutes is not too long a period to allow 
for the observations which should be made at this time. This 
is the most advantageous position from which to make certain 
accurate comparisons. The depth of body, low-setness, 
compactness, the topline, the length of neck, neatness of the 
brisket, the underline, paunch and flanks, the depth and full- 
ness of the rounds, and the set of the hind legs should be 
noted. Most steers are a bit low in the back; too high or too 
low at the tail setting; too long in the neck, legs, and middle; 
lack depth of body and compactness; are coarse or too heavy 
in the brisket; paunchy; cut up in their flanks; and light in 
tlieir rounds. 



Shorthorn uecr Lindenhood Landlord, grand champion, tumor ditiuon, 
^lemaiionaL 1939 (age, I 414 months; veiebt, 1115 pounds), shotsn by 
Chester Ebert, Mokena. Illinois. / 


Close inspection. Next, the steers should be lined up side b> 
side and about 10 feet apart, and closer inspection allots ed. For 
the first few minutes the students should t\alk slowly around 
the c studying each steer from the front and rear, but not 
^ndhng. From the rear position he should observe particu- 
larly the compactness and smoothness of the shoulders, the 
« n ^ the crops, the spnng of nb. the width of back and 
ihi V ^ rump, the smoothness of tail setting, the 

thickness and depth of rounds, and the twUt. Standing a little 
^tt. ^ ^*50 from this rear position the side 

t “ ‘he rounds. The most 

be observed here is a general lack of width 
heavy and ro end to end. Sfany if not most steers are a bit 
siSk in fh^ ‘honiders. tucked or flat in the forenb, 

the hSw a“aT’ r*™" *' hack and loin, prominent at 
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middle or pauncli and lack smoothness in the fat covering on 
the upper back rib, loin edge, and at the tail setting. The steers 
should be studied individually from the fiont also, noting 
especially the character of the head, width and neatness of the 
brisket, the space between tlie forelegs, and the smoothness of 
the shoulders. These observations can be made during the 
time required to walk slowly around the class. 

Handling. During the next ten minutes or so tlie students 
should be allowed to handle. The purpose of this is to de- 
termine more definitely than is possible with the eye alone the 
depth, smoothness, and quality of tlie flesh. The word "flesh” 
here is meant to include both lean or muscle tissue and fat. A 
good plan is to start at the shoulder and work back. It is better 
to use the open hand, with the fingers extended and together, 
pressing with the fingers, rather than jabbing or poking the 
steer witli the stiffened finger ends. Starting at die top of the 
shoulders, the thickness and evenness of flesh down the topline 
should be determined. Next, the covering on the slioulder 
plate and point should be noted; then the lower forerib, the 
upper back rib, and the loin edge should be handled for depth, 
firmness, and smoothness of flesh covering. The size of the 
flank roll, die thickness of loin, the covering over the hooks, as 
well as the smoothness at the tail setting, should be observed. 
Both sides should be handled, for it frequently happens that a 
steer ivill be smooth on one side and rough or rolled on the 
other. Before leaving the steer, a handful of hide in the area 
of the forerib should be gathered up and its melloivness, loose- 
ness, and quality noted. 

The flesh covering should be thick, but the steer should not 
be so fat that the carcass ivould be considered wasty by a good 
judge of beef. The fat covering should be even in its depth, 
and it should have the "toudi” or quality ivhidi has been 
described as firm yet springy and mellow. But it should not be 
so firm as to be hard, nor so mellow that it is soft. A good 
touch indicates thick musde, richly marbled ivith fat, and just 
the right amount of outside fat. The feature above all else 
which distinguishes steers of championship caliber is superi- 
ority in the amount, evenness, and quality of their flesh. Lack 



ShoTihom Angu* aossbred sieer Dradnaught Blue 2nd diampion at Fort 
Uonh 1936 dioun by the Texas A and M College 

of smoothness or etenness m flesh cotermg is resporxsible per 
haps more frequently than any other fault for the failure of 
many good show steers to gam final championship rating 
The general run of market steers are deficient in varying de 
gree in condition or the amount of fat carried according to the 
accepted ideal or judging standard Such steers arc not rough 
m their cotenng because they have not reached the stage of 
fatness ishich is necessary to develop it In placing such steers 
therefore the amount of flesh or fat carried lull be the de 
termining factor, so far as flesh is concerned A tendency to 
rolls and patchiness becomes apparent only as the steer nears the 
finished condition In the case of show steers or the prime 
^des of market steers on the otlier hand the important dif 
ferences in flesh are not so much the amount as it is its smooth 
ness and quality 

The most commonly observed fault m the flesh or condition 
10+ ot show steers vshich are revealed by handling is a lack of 
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evenness in tlie distribution of the fat covering over the impor- 
tant parts of the carcass. They tend to be bare on the shoulder 
plates, thicker in their covering over the back than on the loin, 
top of shoulders, or back ribs. The tendency is for thick, fat 
steers to develop tallowy rolls on the upper back ribs and loin 
edge, to become rough and wasty about the tailhead, and many 
develop “ties” in their back. A tie is produced when the skin 
is held or adheres to the spine, thus preventing the deposit of 
fat at that point. Small ties are sometimes called “dimples.” 
All of these conditions are objectionable because they con- 
tribute nothing toward improving the quality of the meat, 
which is the purpose of fattening. They are unsightly and mean 
so much excess outside fat or waste in the carcass. 

During the last five minutes of the period the steers should 
again be lined up broadside, or quartering, with one side — 
preferably the left — left open for observation and study from a 
distance, while further handling is permitted on the other. 

Outline of points. In judging exercises in whidi written or 
oral reasons are taken, it is desirable to simplify further the 
score-card plan or outline of points, for the reasons which 
have been discussed in the preceding chapters. For judging 
fat steers, the following general outline will be found useful as 
a guide in organizing the reasons, as well as a help in systematiz- 
ing tile observations: 


j. Weight 10 per cent 

2. Form 45 per cent 

3. Flesh or condition 35 per cent 

4. General quality 10 per cent 


Difference in weight is seldom a factor in placing a ring of 
steers. One reason for this is that they often are shown in 
classes according to iveight; another is that the medium- and 
lighter-weight steers generally are preferred by the market. 
^Vhen the different weight champions come together in the 
show ring to determine the grand championship award, the 
lightiveights or medium-weights often have been given the pref- 
erence because of this fact. When other things are equal, how- 



: 



Shorthorn uccr KiUeam Lord Roihcr, grand champion, Ro>al \V»nier Fair, 
1938, Toronto, Canada, thotvn by Unitmity ol Alberta. 


e\er, the steer that is heaviest, according to age, should go up, 
since he is more profitable to produce. 

The form or conformation of the steer is a most important 
factor affecting his value. It b determined fundamentally by 
hb breeding, but b influenced also by his condition or fatnps. 
In discussing the form, the student should consider first the im* 
portant differences in any of the general features, such as depth, 
tvidth, low-sctncss, compactness, balance or symmetry between 
the liso Indbiduab. Next, he should mention any important 
differences in the lines. Follow mg these, he should indicate any 
important differences observed in any of the detaib of form, 
such as the head, neeV., brisVet, shoulders, crops, and paunch, 
always following the plan of starting with the head and working 
back and down. 

In discussing the condition or flesh covering, the important 
tiling b to stress the significant differences, whether in amount 
of flesh, iu evenness, or the touch. One should be specific as 
to the location of the differences noted and definite in hb ref- 
erent^, for the differences between the individuab of the re- 
1C6 spccusc pairs are never the same. 
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General quality is of less importance in determining the 
placing of a ring of fat steers than is either form or condition, 
nevertheless, it sometimes happens that it is the deciding factor 
A reasonable amount of general quality is likely to go with im 
proved breeding and consequently to be found associated with 
the other desirable featuies 

Some Useful Descriptive Terms 

In giving reasons for placing a ring of livestock or in discuss 
mg the merits and faults of an individual animal, the important 
thing IS to be accurate, to omit nothing of importance, and to 
be clear To cultivate and develop this ability should be the 
ambition of every young livestock judge Before he can pro 
gress far in this direction, however, he must acquire the use of or 
have command of the practical livestock terms descriptive of 
the ideal and the common faults In discussing classes of fat 
steers the terms mentioned below will be found indispensable. 

Weight. 

Ideal Large, heavy 

Common faults Light, small, undersized 

Form. 

Ideal Deep, wide, low set, blocky, beefy, compact, bal 
anced, symmetrical, straight toplme, neat brisket, trim 
middle, short, wide head, short neck, compact, smooth 
shoulders, full crops, broad, strong back and loin 
smooth hooks, wide, level rump, smooth tail setting, 
deep, thick, heavy rounds, full, low twist, low flanks, 
straight legs 

Common faults Narrow, shallow bodied, long-coupled, 
leggy, weak, low back, heavy in tlie middle, paunchy, 
coarse, heavy brisket, long, narrow head, long, coarse 
neck, heavy, coarse shoulders, open on top tlie shoul- 
ders, prominent at the shoulder points, slack or weak 
in the crops, flat ribbed, narrow, i\eak back, promi- 
nent or rough at the hooks, drooping, narrow, pinched 
rump, prominent or high at the tail setting, light in 
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the rounds, cut up in the t«ist, cut up in the Hanks, 
cooked set to the hind legs 


Flesh or condition* 

Med Thick, even, and firm in flesh over all par«, t^« ^ 
and uniform in depth of flesh down the top » 
the shoulder plates and ribs, smooth on uppCT 
rib and loin edge, and at the tail setting, 
springy to the touch 

Common faults Bare. thin. lacU flesh or condition, ove 
done, lacks evenness or uniformity in depth o » 
bare on the shoulder plates, top of the shoulders, lower 
and upper back nbs, and loin, rolled, rough, or 
on upper back nb and loin edge, ties in the bac , 
patchy, rough, or wasty at the tail setting, too hard o 
too soft to the touch 


General quality: 

Ideal Clean, hard, medium sized bone, clean-cut feature 
about the head and neck, loose, mellow, pliable hide 
of medium thickness, fine, soft, luxuriant coat of hair 
Common faults Coarse, heavy bone coarse features about 
the head, heavy, coarse dewlap, stiff, tight, coarse hide, 
coarse, harsh, wiry coat of hair 

Sample Card with Written Reasons 
The sample set of written reasons for planng a class of fat 
steers is reproduced on the opposite page as an example of what 
the student should seek in such an exercise The placing was 
correct, and the observations were unusually accurate Onl) 
the important differences between the contrasung individuals 
of the respective pairs were emphasized, and the conclusions 
logically and clearly slated 

Placing wmi Oral Reasons 
Prattice and dnll in wnung reasons develop m the student 
an appreciaiion of accuracy in observation and statement, clear 
expression, and the importance of organization or of following 



Livestock Juming Contest 
Contestant’s number: 42 Bate: June 20, 1939 

Class: Fat Steers 

Placing: 1st: 2 2nd: 1 3rd; 3 4lb: 


Number 2 was placed first over Number 1 second. 

Number 2 was straighter in bis topline, had smoother 
shoulders, trimmer middle, broader back, and heavier 
rounds, and was thicker fieshed than I. Number I, how- 
ever, was deeper bodied and lower set than 2. 


Number 1 was placed second over Number 3 third. 

1 will admit that 3 was less paunchy and was smoother in 
his shoulders than 1; but 1 was more beefy in type, more 
evenly fleshed, and was less coarse in his head, bone, and 
hide than 3. 


Number 3 was placed third over Number 4 fourili. 

This was a dose pain I ivill concede that 4 was lower set, 
more level at the rump, and had more quality than 5. but 3 
was smoother in his shoulders, neater of brisket, trimmer in 
the middle, less bare over loin and rib, and w'as cvener 
fleshed than 4. 


t09 
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a deRnite plan or s)stcm rn rmting Uicm These “15 
characteristics also ol a good set of oral remits >= P 
in writing reasons is highly valuable, tlicrcforc, as a prepa 
for serious training m giving tlicm orally. , 

Good oral reasons demand all tliat is required m g 
written reasons, and something in addition Xo be . j 

clear, and convincing, ilicy must be well spoken. Theys ou 

be delivered without hesitation or hurry, with llic 
honest conviction, and in a clear, conversational tone 
ability to give an accurate and convincing set of oral reasons is 
an art, and it requires much effort and practice to develop it 
Such training also is of the highest general educational value, 
and warrants all the time that must be devoted to iL 
Below is a set of oral reasons for placing the class of 
fat steers pictured on pages UO and 111 The class vsas 
offiaaliy in the same order in wliidi they arc shown, 1—2—^^ 
The general outline or plan of procedure followed in die or 
gamzation of these reasons is the same in principle as that used 
for the other classes of livestock, and is described on page 2- 


• My plaang of this class of mixed fat steers was 1—2 — 
5—4 


1 placed Number 1 over Number 2 because he was 
deeper bodied and lower set in his type, heavier in his 
rounds, v\as deeper fleshed especially over his nbs, and was 
thinner in his hide than 2 I will concede in favor of 
Number 2, however, that he was more compact in his 
shoulders, was less wasiy m his middle, and handled a bit 
firmer than I 


The second pair, 2 and 3, 1 considered ^irly close and 
will grant that Number 3 was a little more ideal m the 
q^hty of his flesh was neater at his throat and brisket, and 
^oived more general quality than 2 Yet I preferred 
um er 2 because he was more compact, stronger in his 
back, was broader at the loin and rump, thicker m the 
rounds and was a thicker fleshed steer down his top, par 
ucularly over the loin than Number 3 

In the last pair. I considered 3 an easy winner over -1, 
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admitting that 4 was a closer coupled steer with a stronger 
back and more level rump than 3. But 3 was lower set, 
was tvider and deeper bodied, was heavier in his rounds, 
and was considerably thicker fleshed all over than Number 
4, I faulted 4 especially for his upstanding type, his light 
hindquarters, and his lack of flesh.” 

Show Classification for Fat Steers 
The steer classification which is typical of the majority of 
state fairs is shotvn below. Individuals are shown according 
to their breed, and their age or weight. Only three breed 
divisions are provided: the Shorthorn, Hereford, and Angus. 
Polled Shorthorns, grade Shorthorns, and crossbreds sired by 
Shorthorn bulls show with the purebred Shorthorns. Polled 
Herefords, grade Herefords, and crossbreds sired by a Hereford 
bull show with the purebred Herefords. Grade Angus and 
crossbred Angus sired by an Angus bull show with the purebred 
Angus. It is generally required that grades and crossbreds be 
sired by a registered bull. Champions of these three breed 
divisions show against one another for the grand championship, 

1. Steer, spayed or Martin heifer calved between January 1 
and April 30 of the preceding year (junior yearling) 

2. Steer, spayed or Martin heifer calved between May 1 and 
August 31 of the preceding year (summer yearling) 

3. Steer, spayed or Martin heifer calved on or after September 
1 of the preceding year (calf) 

4. Champion steer, spayed or Martin heifer 

5. Group of three steers, any age, from individual classes 
above 

6. Grand champion steer 

The American Royal Livestock Show maintains the same 
classification as that shown above except that there is added a 
junior calf class for those dropped on or after January 1 of the 
year of the sho^v. 

The classification made at the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion is the same in general as the one maintained at the Ameri- 
can Royal, except that tlie classes are stated in terms of weight 




The first prize Shorthorn graded herd Inicmational 19S4 owned and 
shown by Earl E Robbins Creensburg Indiana 


rather than the age of ihe Steer The classes arc 

750 to 875 pounds light medium 875 to 1000 pounds medium 
1000 to 1150 pounds and heavy U50 to 1 100 pounds 

JUDGING THE BEEF BREEDING CL/\SSES 
The change which has occurred in the type of the market 
steer during the past 10 years which was discussed in the 
previous secuon was brought about through the selection by 
breeders of a short legged more compact earlier maturing typ^ 
of breeding animal Constant culling of the leggy, wide hipped 
late maturing kind together with the importance attached to 
quality and the ability to fatten at the early ages has produced 
during this time the type exemplihcd by the best in our major 
beef breeds today This is the short legged compact type that 
IS easy keeping thick fleshed and possessed of lots of quality 

The Ideal Type 

merit of the finished fat steer is determined principally 
by his fitness for the block the judge looks at him from the 
viewpoint of the packer and consumer The function of the 
cow and bull is more complex, since they must (1) produce 
the kind of steers which will top the market and be profitable 
killers when sold (2) reproduce regularly (3) have the vitality 
which will enable them to mainum themselves m thrifty con 
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dition on roughage and grass, and (4) produce the type and 
quality of calves which are capable of rapid growth and quick 
maturity. In judging the breeding classes, therefore, special 
consideration should be given to these qualities and character- 
istics which are important from the standpoint of the producer 
The ideal type of brood cow or bull, of whatever breed, is the 
one which is consistent with these results Any standard of 
selection, for example, which places undue emphasis on pedi 
gree, family name, or show ring performance and ignores the 
fundamental considerations just named, will fail to produce 
the type of cattle which will make good m the hands of the 

Score Card for Uic Beef 


ScAtx oe PotSTS 


STASDAttD 

OR 

Perfect 

Score 


1 Size (Large for her ace, rugged) 

2 General form or type (Broad, deep, tow set, blocky full heart girth, 

roomy middle, straight top, side, and bottom Jmes symmeinca), 
stylish, tegs straight and short) 

3 Head and horns (Head broad, short, muzzle large refined, femi 

nine horns fine, short, drooping and incurving) 

4 Eyes fLargc, prominent clear, placid) 

5 Ears (Fine texture, medium size, well corned) 

6 Neck (Short clean throated, neat, full at shoulder vein) 

7 Shoulders (Smooth, compact, broad and rounding at Uic top, well 

covered) 

8 Bnsket (Full, tnm, neat) 

9 Heart girdi or chest (Deep, wide, full) 

10 Back and crops (Straight, broad deep, even mellow flesh) 

11 Loin (Broad, straight, deep, even, mcUow flesh) 

12 Ribs (Well arched, long, deep, even, mellow flesh) 

13 Flanks (Low, fuU) 

14 Hooks (Smooth, level) 

15 Rump and taiihcad (Level, long, brood, tailhead square and 

smootii) 

16 Thiglis or rounds (Deep, thick, full) 

17 Twist (Low, *1111) 

18 Legs (Short, straight, squarely placed, clean, hard bone of medium 

size) 

19 Udder development (Good mammary development udder good i 

size, iymmctncalJy shaped, soft and pliable, teats good size, 
properly plac^) I 

% Hide and coat (Hide loose, mellow, pliable, coat fine, tuouy) | 
2l Duposiuoa (Mdd, gentle, active) I 



Total 


100 
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breeder and feeder of market beef. Althougli it is 
when selecting pedigreed cattle to consider pedigree, sliow-nng 
performance, and the breed-type characteristics, jhcse pom 
are of real value only ^vhen they are associated with the more 
practical points rvhich have to do with performance. 

Scoring the Beef Cow 

Some score card practice is desirable before undertaking the 
more difficult task of placing and writing reasons. The score 
card on page 115 attempts to describe the utility beef type ir- 
respective of color or other breed-type features. This^ is a 
model or ideal cow, secured by combining in one individual 
the desirable qualities which are common in our major beet 
breeds. 

By making tlie following substitutions, the score card for die 
cow may be used for the bull: 

3. Hud aad honu (Hud broad, ihort, muaale large, head ttrosg, 

burly, maaculine; honu short, drooping, and incurving) ^ 

t9. Tesodes (Normally developed, medium and uniform in sue, sym- 
metrically earned) . . 4 


Discussion of the Score-Carb Points 
The details of the score card may be appropriately grouped 
in the following general divisions; (1) general appearance; (2) 
head, neck, and forequarters; (3) middle; (4) hindquarters; 
(5) flesh or condition; and (6) general quality. The require* 
menu as given in the score card are discussed briefly, and some 
of the more important general features are elaborated on in the 
following paragraphs. 

General appearance. Generally speaking, the larger the cow 
^ ^ ^®tter, so long as type and quality are not sacri- 

ce . e weight vanes of course with age and condition, and 
to a certain extent also according to the breed. Females of the 
^^or beef bree^ m show condition will usually weigh at the 
various ages within the limits shown below 

At melye months gOO to 1000 pounds 

At t™ ‘200 to 1350 pounds 

At thre^ pounds 

AtW 1600 to 1800 pounds 

1800 to 2000 ^unds 
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Bulls in show condition at twelve and eighteen months will 
weigh about 100 and 150 pounds, respectively, more than 
heifers, and 200 to 300 pounds more at the older ages. Cows 
and bulls in good thrifty breeding condition will weigh 200 to 
300 pounds less than when in show fix. 

The beef cow and bull should be rugged and of good size 
because, other things being the same, their calves will possess 
good feeding qualities or the ability to make rapid gains. Ex- 
treme size is not desirable, however, for the reason that it is 
likely to be associated with coarseness and the inability of the 
calves to fatten at a young age. The mistake should not be 
made either of overemphasizing refinement and early maturity, 
for such cattle will soon lose size and substance. Those of 
medium size for their breed are the ones most likely to com- 
bine ample size and substance with the desirable type and 
quality. 

The general form or type of the beef cow and bull when in 
show condition is the same as that of the fat steer. With re- 
spect to a few points, however, there is a difference. The cow 
is lighter in her shoulders, more roomy of middle, and less 
smooth at the hooks tlian tlie steer. Compared with the steer, 
the bull is stronger of neck and heavier in the brisket and 
shoulders. Strength of back, a full heart girtli, a roomy middle, 
and straight legs are of greater importance in cmvs and bulls 
than in steers. 

They should be beefy in their type, the bull a little more 
compact and shorter-coupled than the cow, straight-lined, and 
symmetrical. The most important features of good beef con- 
formation arc a broad, strong back and loin; a full heart girth 
and middle; a wide, level rump; and heavy rounds. This fonii 
or type is associated with a strong constitution and feeding and 
breeding capacity, is consistent with regular breeding habits, 
and insures the production of the type of steers which tvill 
possess the essentials of gaining ability, early maturity, and 
good killing qualities. 

With respect to general form or type, most cows and bulls are 
a bit leggy, lack spring and depth of rib, are weak in their 
backs, and lack sufficient development in their rounds, .\fany 




TopUft A Shonhom bull s head sboumg great suengih raaicubne char 
aacr and feeding qualiuea. Top right A mature Hereford bulls head 
at IS strong masculme and shows the horn setting and mailungs desirable 

in^e breed. Bottom Ufl The head of Emious Blackcap B which has 

abouiejei^thmgwantedinanAngusbuUhcad Bottomng/if AHereford 

Dulls head that is not so bad but shows nesenheless a larlc of width 
burliness and strength and the masculine character desired in the herd sire. 


also are coarse in their shoulders and plain at the rump and tail 
setting A lei el topline and a smoolh blending ot all the parts 
in a sjmmctrical whole are characteristics also which are seen 
only in the best speamcns 

torequaiters In all the bee£ breeds the 
ihp .1 A 1^ should be rather wide between 

h h a '“de beefy type In all 

t cment^f* stould show re 

1 ‘J^racter The head neck 

1°' **“ giving evidence of 

strcngthandmascnlin.ly renimi„.tyresXfco^re 
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by the cow of those characteristics, not including the sex organs, 
which show plainly that she is a female. Masculinity is the 
possession of tliose general features ^vhich suggest maleness. 
The two sexes differ from one another also in size, disposition, 
expression, and tone of voice. 

It has been tlie experience of breeders generally that the more 
pronounced the femininity of the cow or the masculinity of 
the bull, the more reliable tvill be the breeding qualities. 
Cows tvith “steery” heads and thick necks should be discrimi- 
nated against, for they often prove shy breeders. Weak-headed 
bulls likewise should be suspected of lacking prepotent breed- 
ing powers. The longer the experience of the breeder and 
judge, the greater will be the emphasis which he places on heads. 

The shoulders of the bull are naturally more strongly de- 
veloped than diose of the cow, but tliey should not be coarse. 
They should be broad and rounding on top without being open, 
and the points of the shoulders should not be prominent. 
Compactness and smoothness of shoulders should be em- 
phasized in the case of the cow. Both should be wide and full 
In front and stand wide on short, straight legs, because they 
are an evidence of constitution and represent essential features 
of the beef type. The brisket, however, should be neat, es- 
pecially in the female. Excessive dewlap and throatiness in 
the cow also detract from her feminine appearance and are 
objectionable. 

Middle. Good middles are of first importance in beef cattle. 
Their ability to convert roughage and grain into beef is con- 
ditional on their constitution and feeding capacity. A roomy 
middle is desirable in the cow also because of the part she must 
play in reproduction. The back and loin should be broad and 
strong because of the iveigbt they must support and also for the 
reason that the most valuable cuts in the carcass are located 
there. Most beef animals are slack in tlie crops, lack sufficient 
spring and depth of rib, are cut up in tlie flanks, and weak in 
the loin and coupling. 

Hindquarters. The hindquarters should be well developed 
because they represent an important part of the beef carcass. 
The ability of the cow to give birth to her calf without difficulty 




Top left The head ol Belle O Le^eldale pncucally ideal in form re&ne 
e)c. horn seiung, and feminmc Shorthorn diaracter Top nghl 
The head ol Mm SiUer Domino o4th refieoa fcmininiiy Hererord char 
aaer ^ good teeding qualiues— a tery acceptable head and horn setung. 
but a bit throaty- Bottom Uft Thu head is long and narrot» the bom 
«tung ^ and djcrc u a lack o[ Icnunme Shorthorn cbaraaer 

aott^ Tight Thcie u a deeded lack of quality and refinement of features 
in this CD'c’s h^ and neck. She is coane, lacks fenumne character and 
u someuhai throaty " 


or compliauon also depends on the size of the pelvic arch as 
a k**’' j I'** of iviinp In show ring judging 

the width and levelness of ihc nimp and the character of the 
d,e SI™® which always play an important part in 

P gs made. Perfect rumps and ud seuings are rare and 
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The cow’s head on the left is coarse, lacks feminine character, and the horn 
setting IS not so good The head and horns on the right would look better 
on a steer tlian they do on a cow 


are more difficult to breed than are full quarters and good 
twists. 

The most serious and common faults here are a lack of width 
in the rump, too high or too low at the tail setting, and a lack 
of thickness and tv'eight in the rounds. The females, especially 
in the older classes, tend to be prominent at the hooks, pinched 
and hollow just back of the hooks, lough at the tail setting, and 
cut up in the twist. High tailheads and narrow, drooping 
rumps are serious faults and most difficult to eradicate from die 
herd. Any bull which marks his calves with these defects is a 
costly investment, regardless of his other merits. 

Straight, strong hind legs are moie important in the breeding 
than m the steer classes, and more important in bulls than in 
coivs. Viewed from the side, the hocks often have too much 
'‘set" or angle; from the rear tliey generally are set too close. 
The amount of bone also is an important matter. Plenty of 
rugged bone is especially desirable in the bull, and insistence on 
ultrahneness in the bone of the cow is not wise. To maintain 
size and substance in the herd and to produce carcasses full of 
red meat rather than superfluous fat, ample bone is essential in 
the breeding stock. 

Flesh or condition. By "flesh” is meant lean meat plus fat. 
It is the term preferred by cattlemen when referring to the 



The firil prize get-of-^ire group at the Amencan Roj^l and Internationa . 
IWO. sired by Real Domino 31st and sbos»n by Silver Creek Farms, o 
Wonh, Texas. 

covering. As with steers, the flesh of the breeding animals in 
show condition should be thick, even, and firm, >ei mellow ^d 
springy to the touch. The cow and bull should be thick- 
fleshed because this is the quality which gives to the steer the 
ability to fatten and be ready for market at an early age. It also 
is an evidence of easy keeping quality when the herd is main- 
tained under farm conditions. 

Flesh or condition in the cow and bull should be judged by 
the same method as that suggested in judging steers. Practically 
the same standard with respect to thickness, evenness, and touch, 
also, should be observed. Thickness of fat covering is not so 
important in the breeding classes, however, as smootliness of 
flesh and the deirable quality. Although show standards nece^ 
sitate high fitting, an overdone condition should be discrimi 
Mted agmnsL It endangers the future breeding qualities and 
is most likely to result in a sacrifice of smoothness and quality 
of flesh. Espeaally in the female classes, it usually results in 
pa^iness at the tailhead and softness in the handling quality. 
Genei^ quality. Good quality in the cow, as in the steer, is 

indicated by refinement of features about the head and neck; 
clean, smwth bone; a loose, mellow hide; and a fine, silky coat 
ot hair. F^tremely small she and fine bone do not necessarily 
can qua ity, although it is more common to find it in m 
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dividuals below the average in size titan it is in those above the 
average. Cows and bulls of medium size for their breed are 
most likely to combine suilicient substance with tiie desirable 
type and quality. Because of tlie diffeience of sex, the bull 
should not show the refinement characteristic of the cow, but 
his hide should be loose and mellow and his hair fine and 
abundant. 

The possession of quality is not only an evidence of good 
breeding, but it usually is associated with easy feeding traits, 
early market maturity, and the production of carcasses with 
fine texture of meat and a minimum of waste. 

Simple Comparison 

The general points which have just been discussed will serve 
as an appropriate outline in exercises where simple comparisons 


Judging Contest Card for Breeding Beef Cattle 
Class No 

Class Name - Contestant’s No 


Genbrai. Points 

Placing 

Grads 

1st 

1 2nd 1 3rd 

4th 

General appearance — 30 per cent 
(Si 2 e, general form, symmetry, lines) 






Head, neck, and forequarters — 10 percent ' 
^Hcad, neck, shoulders, brisket, fore- , 
legs) 






Middle— 15 per cent 

(Crops, heart girth, back, Join, nbs, 
flanks) 


! 




Hindquarters — 10 per cent 

(Hooks, rump, tailhcad, rounds, tuut, 
lund legs) 






Flesh or condition — 20 per cent 
(Amount, smoothness, and touch) 

1 





General quality — !5 per cent 

(Done, hide, hair, general rcRnemcnt) 






Final placing 






Judge's grade • j 
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of two or more individuals are to be made. When ^ 

card similar to the one shown on page 123. tlie „ 

comenient for use in class exercises or junior judging com 

Placing wmi Written Reasons 
Making the observations. The general plan of 
recommended when judging a ring of fat steers tvil 
propriate in making the observations for placing the bre i o 
classes. (See page 101.) Due to the greater importance a - 
tached to the characters of size, lines, heads, and other tc 
t)pe features in cotss and bulls than in steers, however, le^ 
the allotted time should be allowed for handling and more gi' 
to making observations from a distance. 

The particular points to note when observing a class of co'vs 
or bulls when presenting a broadside view at a distance of 20 to 
so feet are the general tjpe, lop and bottom lines, breed chat* 
acter in the head and neck, and the set of the hind legs. Most 
individuals are deficient in one or more of these features. Corn- 
mon faults are a lack of sufficient depth and low-setness, weak 
backs, high tailheads, and plainness about the head and neck. 

When the individuals are lined up side by side with spaces 
between them of alxiut 10 feet, careful observation should be 
made from the rear and front while walking slowly around the 
class. Special attention should be given here to the head, horn 
setting, shoulders, spring of rib, strength of loin, width and 
levelness of the rump and tail setting, development of the 
quarters, and the set of the legs. After handling, the individuals 
should again be lined up to present a side or partial side view, 
and the students should be required to stand back on one side 
to facilitate final comparisons. 

Outline of points. In the more practical work of placing and 
^ving reasons a more condensed outline will be desirable than 
the one u^ for making simple comparisons. The general 
points which follow also suggest a logical order for the dis- 
cussion of the essential features. 

V per cent 

General type or form 25 per cent 
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3 Conformation 30 per cent 

4 Flesh 20 per cent 

5 General quality 15 per cent 

A good set of reasons will discuss the significant differences 
only in any of these general points If there is no important 
difference in size, the point should not be mentioned Gen- 
eral type refers to the deptJi and tvidth of body, loivsetness, 
compactness, and balance or symmetry Under conformation 
should be considered important differences in the Iieid and 
neck, horn setting, shoulders, brisket, crops, spring of nb, or 
strength and widtlt of back, and so on, back and down, includ- 
ing the Iimd legs, and in diat order It is logical to discuss ne^t 
the differences in the amount, evenness, or quality of the flesh, 
finishing with a statement of any significant difference in the 
quality of the hide, hair, bone, and general features 

Some Useful Descriptive Terms 

Size: 

Ideal Large, rugged 

Common faults Small, light, undersized 

General type. 

Ideal Deep, wide, low set, blocky, beefy, compact, bal- 
anced, symmetrical, straight lines 

Common faults Leggy, light bodied, long coupled, nar- 
low, lacks balance or symmetry. 

Conformation* 

Ideal Head and horn selling typical, nice, feminine, 
breedy head and neck in the cow, strong or niasculme 
head and neck m the bull, shoulders compact, smooth, 
breast broad, full, avell forward, crops strong, full, 
chest or heart girth full, deep, and wide, back 
straight, strong, broad, middle roomy, flanks low, loin 
broad, strong; coupling close, strong, hooks smootii, 
rump level, broad, long, tail setting neat, broad, (juar- 
icrs strong, deep, thick, full, heavy, iiwst low, full, legs 
short, straight. 
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common laulu. Head P'“-- 

femininity in cotv. or tteak " "“f"' . ’ coarse, 

bull; horn setting plain; shoulders ^ , Mct 
open on top, sharp on top. P™'" „eal.; 
points; hreast ttcak. narrow; crops ,urrow; 

heart girth or chest weak, pinched, sha . 
back tS^eak. narrow; loin weak, narrow; con^"8 I™"; 

middleshallow.hght.weak; flanks cut up; h^ P^ 

inent, roush; rump narrow, drooping, pmcl * ^ 

steep; tail setting high, prominent, loo ^ 
light, ueaL, narrow; Uvist Hglu. “P* ^ 

crooked in set of hind legs, knock-knccd. 


. UnW 

Ideal, Thick, deep; c\cn, smooth; firm, springy, nicno * 
Common faulU. Thin, lacks flcsli. oscidone. 

rough, unesen, rolled, patchy at tailhead. lie in 

General quality; 

Ideal. Clean-cut features; clean, hard bone; fine, soft hair 
coat; loose, mellow hide . 

Common faults. Coarse head and horns, coarse bone; hai 
coarse, sviry; hide tight. stiU, heavy, coarse. 

Sample Card with Written Reasons 
The reasons on the opposite page for placing a class of 
ling Hereford heifers received the highest grade of the 1- 
papers submitted m a junior judging coniesu Considering the 
limited space on the card, the reasons were sufficiently complete, 
and what is most important, they were accurate, w iih one minor 
excepdon. Also, they were well organized and clearly wTitten. 
The judges gave the contestant a grade of 19 out of a possible 
50. This, with a correct placing, gave him a grade for the 
class of 99. 

Pi-vciNC wrnt Oral Reasons 
On page 130 is reproduced a set of reasons as tliey were gisen 
orally for placing a class of Shorthorn yearling heifers. These 
heifers are piaured on pages 128 and 129, and were officially 



Livestock Judging Contest 


Contestant’s number: 84 Date* Nov 10,1939 

Class: Yearling Hereford Heifen; 

Placing: Ist. 1 2nd. 2 3rd: 3 4th: 4 


Number 1 was placed first over Number 2 second 

Number I was lower set, blockier, was straighter in top 
line, smoother fleshed, and had a mellower hide than 2 
Number 2, however, was thicker fleshed and had a nicer 
Hereford head tlian 1. 

I Number 2 was placed second over Number 3 third. 

1 will admit that 3 was lower set and smoother fleshed 
I tlian 2, but Number 2 had a nicer head, was wider and more 
level at the rump, thicker fleshed, and stood straiglitcr on 
her hmd legs than did 3 

Number 3 was placed third over Number 1 fourth 
Number 3 was an easy winner over 1, granting tint 1 Jnd 
a stronger back and more level rump But 3 was larger, 
lower set, more compact m shoulders, mudi smoother 
fleshed, and showed more quahc) in hide and hone than 4 


12 ? 




Cow Number 2 
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placed in the order tn nh.ch they are shonn. 

mo top heifers nere fairly close, the ^'to the 

from this single position, present suiricicnt 

e^e alone to mahe ilie placing oE llic class and the r 

obvious. The class tsas a contest ring and the reasons tv ere g 

a grade of 40. The student’s observations were accurai 

his leasons tvell organized, but his delivery lacked ^ 

expression; he talked too fast, kept his e^es on his car i 

of talking direct to the judge, and his manner rcnectc 
of confidence in his placing. A better delivery migit 
have raised his grade five points. 


"My placing on this ring of Shorthorn heifers 
^ 2 3 i, 

"1 placed Number 1 over Number 2 because she vv^ 
deeper bodied and lower set in her t>pc, and approacne 
more closely the ideal in her lines and balance. 5 
showed more refinement and feminine character m he 
head and neck, carried down deeper in her rounds an 
flank, w'as more mellow in her hide, and had more genera 
quality than 2. 1 will concede in favor of Number 2, how- 
ever, that she was smoother fleshed on the upper back rib 
and loin edge than 1. Both heifers were very thick- 
fleshed. 

“In the second pair, I considered 2, the roan heifer, an 
easy i«inner oser 3, the red heifer, granting lliat 3 showed 
more refinement and Shcithom character in her 
than 2. Yet I placed 2 over 3 because she was deeper and 
wider bodied, especially fuller in her crops and heart girth, 
heavier in her rounds, and was thicker and more smootlily 
fleshed all over than Number 3. 

"In the last pair. 1 placed 3 over 4, and considered it easy 
Number 3 was lower set and more symmetrical in her pro- 
^rtions; she had a more attractive head, more spread to 
her body, was smoother at the hooks, broader at the rump, 
heavier m her rounds, was less cut up in her twist and 
Hanks, and stood straighter on her hind legs than 4. Also, 
sue was mellower in her hide and much thicker fleshed 
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than 4. Number 4 was long in the neck, pinched at the 
rump, light in her rounds, and lacked general beefiness.” 

Show Classification for Breeding Classes 
The classification shown below is maintained for each of the 
respective beef breeds at the large state and national shows of 
the country. 

1. Bull, 2 years old, calved between January 1 and April 30 

2. Bull, senior yearlings, calved between May 1 and Decem- 
ber 31 

3. Bull, junior yearlings, calved between January 1 and 
April 30 

4. Bull, summer yearlings, calved between May 1 and 
August 31 

5. Bull calf, senior, calved between September 1 and De- 
cember 31 of the preceding year 

6. Senior champion bull (classes I and 2) 

7. Junior champion bull (classes 3, 4, and 5) 

8. Grand champion bull 

9. Three bulls, any age, owned by exhibitor 

10. Two bulls, bred and owned by exhibitor 

11. Cow, 2 years old, calved between January 1 and April 30 

12. Heifer, senior yearling, calved between May 1 and De- 
cember 31 

13. Heifer, junior yearling, calved between January I and 
April 30 

14. Heifer, summer yearling, calved between May 1 and 
August 31 

15. Heifer calf, senior, calved between September 1 and De- 
cember 3 1 of tlie preceding year 

16. Senior champion female (classes 11 and 12) 

17. Junior champion female (classes 13, 14, and 15) 

18. Grand cliampion female 

19. Get of sire. Four animals, any age, both sexes to be 
represented, owned by exhibitor 

20. Graded herd. One bull, tivo years old or senior yearling, 
one two-year-old cow, one senior yearling heifer, one junior or 
summer-yearling heifer, one heifer calf 
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21 Pair of yearlings, bred and owned by exhibitor, consisting 
of one junior or summer yearling bull and one junior or sum 
mer jearhng heifer 

22 Pair of cahes, bred and owned by exhibitor, consisting 
of one bull calf, calved after September 1 of the preceding year, 
and one heifer calf from same age class 

23 Pair of females, any age, from the above classes, bred and 
owned by exhibitor 

24 Bull and female, any age, bred and owned by exhibitor 

25 Produce of cow Two animals, any age, either sex, 
produce of one dam 

Tlie sanitary regulations governing eligibility are the same as 
those affecting the dairy breeds (See page 89 ) 

File following classes for the carload division at the Inter 
national are maintained for each of the Shorthorns Hercfords, 
and Angus breeds and tlieir respective grades or crossbreds 

1 Carload of 15 head gram fed steers or heifers under 1050 
pounds 

2 Carload of 15 head gram fed steers or heifers 1050 and 
under 1150 pounds 

3 Carload of 15 head gram fed steers or heifers 1 150 pounds 
and over 

4 Champion carload 

5 Grand champion carload 


breeds of beef C.VTTLE 

th ‘'"'f f >n this country— 

Large shorts provide a 
PoTed Shorthorn Breeders of 

Uon witl\ 8«n^lly elect to show with and in competi 

guuhm*^°"'“‘ The prominent and diktn 

gnnhin„ characteristics of these breeds are discussed bneHy be 


Shorthorn 

-NoT;Lsu“rn:w'’'t -g-n m 

» Its great popularity m America has 




The great Shortliorn bull Raveni A/ostcrplcce, bred by T. Dorsey Jones, 
Shclbyvillc, Indiana. He grand dinmpion at Uic Jntemationnl, 1D34; 
he also sired the first prize gct-ofsire groups at the International in 19B5 
and 19S6, tlic grand diampion female in 1935, and the grand diamplon 
bull in 1986. Shown by Earl E. Robbins, Greensburg, Indiana. 

been due to its uncqualed adaptability to general farm condi- 
tions. It is noted for its mild disposition, good feeding and 
beef-producing qualities, and its ability to produce a generous 
milk How. In type the Shortiioni is not so lotv'-sct and compact 
ss the Angtts or Hcrefoni, aldtaugh the modern show speci- 
mens approach tiiein closely in this respect. The colors arc 
red, roan, wiiitc, and red with white spotting or white "stock- 
ings." Red and roan are the popular and predominant colors 
and are about equally represented in the breed. White is less 
popular, while red individuals with large white spots or 
"splotchy” arc looked upon with some disfavor, especially for 
herd sires. Tlic muzzle slioiild be a buff or flesh color; dark, 
smutty, smoky muzzles arc objectionable, especially in tijc bull. 
The SliortJiorn is one of ilic largest of the beef breeds- Mature 
bulls in show condition tvill usually exceed 2000 pounds in 
ucight, and nuturc coi\s should ucigJi 1700 pounds .and o^cr. 

Polled Shorthorns arc Shortliorns tli.at arc n.aiumHy hornless. 
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In color, t)pe, and utility they are the jame as the parent bre^ 
and should be judged according to the same standard So at 
as breeding is concerned, they are of pure Shorthorn origin an 
are recorded in the American Shorthorn Herd Book Occa 
sionally there are Polled Shorthorns with small, loose horn 
growths attached only to the skin These are called "scurs or 
buttons ’ All scurred individuals are considered Polled 
■\Vhen the horn growth is firmly attached to the skull, as is die 
case with stubs of horn, however, the individual is not con 
sidered Polled, and is not eligible for record as a Polled indi 
Mdual Should individuals with stubs of horn be shown m 
Polled classes, it is the obvious duty of the judge to disqualify 
them Indi\iduals with scurs, on the other hand, should not 
be discriminated against m the show ring 


HERErORU 

This great breed of white faced cattle received its early de 
selopment in Herefordshire County, England lt 5 populanty 
m America is shown by its preeminence on the ranges of the 
Mest and Southwest and the place the steers ha\e earned m the 
teed lots of the Com Belt The breed is espeaally noted for 
ns mnsutution, vigor, hardiness, grazing qualities and ability 
to fatten quickly They are very smtxnh in the shoulders and 
«ira good m the spnng of forenbs They are somewhat more 
and thicker of hide than the 
coierinJ^'nH ^ however, lacks the smoothness of fat 

and unffnrm Angus Herefords have a striking 

ton of ne^ ^ be a rich red, with head, 

ihc Wv fh.,e undersurface of 

line bcsond th, 7^"^ "°1 extend back on the top 

Peciallv are net ^Itoulders Line backed ’ bulls, es- 

O'- durk muzzles 

IS die same\n the hS ’'om setting 

out at n-ht aneleT, Shorthorn They should come 

mature bulls m j ^bout as heavy as Shorthorns, 

and cons, 1700 poun£’a^‘°"e*'‘®‘’‘"® Pounds or more. 




UcUe O Leveldalc, selected by experts as the model Slionhorn cotv. In 
type, hnes, and breed diaracier she defies critiasm. She is a producer o£ 
champions and her showyard record seldom has been equaled. Owned by 
MaUicrs Bros , Mason City, Illinois. 

Except for the absence of horns. Polled Herefords are identi- 
cal witli die Hereford and should be judged according to the 
same general standards. To be eligible for record in the Amer- 
ican Polled Hereford Record, individuals must be naturally 
polled, and registered in the American Hereford Record, Or- 
dinary' "scars” or "buttons” attached only to the sUn do not dis- 
qualify for registration, but horn growth whidi is fastened 
firmly to the skull does disqualify. It is the policy of the 
Polled Association to favor the showing of their cattle along 
with horned individuals and in competition with them, rather 
than to set up separate classifications at the different f.iirs. 

Angus 

This breed of black polled cattle originated in Scotland and 
has become famous througliout tlic world wlicrcver quality 
beef is appreciated. Their circasscs arc uncqualcd in tlic iiuir- 
bling of the fat w'lih the lean, evenness .and firnincss of the out- 
ride fat covering, the amount and quality of tiie muscle, and n 





At the top Publican Domino Jr by Publican Domino winner of itNCbe 
championships from 1930 to 1934 owned by Wheelock Hereford Farm 
Corsicana Texas At the bottom Miss Siher grand champion Hereford 
female. International 1939 shown by Siher Creek Farms, Fort Wordi, 
Texas 
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He.rfLdskow^lsM*'^ “1 National Poll« 

bolUim, dX',„ Ttntken, Kama. At th. 

>nann, Is’oith Platte, NebmS!*^ *«naie. 1939, owned by Orvil KidJ 




At tile top, Aberdeen Angus bull Black Prince of Sunbeam, International 
grand champion, 1938, and junior champion. International, 1936, shown 
and owned by S. C. Fullerton, Miami, Oklahoma. At the bottom. Blackcap 
Tolan 35th, ilte tliree-times International grand dtampion Angus cow, bred 
by J. Garrett Tolan, Pleasant Plains, Illinois. 
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for a minimum amount of cutting u*astc and bone. Tlicy have 
more quality and style, arc shorter of leg, and more 
and uniform in type than the oilier major breeds. They a 
the size, however, of the other breeds and do not fatten ^ 
quickly as the Hereford. Many of the specimens are flat m 
their forerib and a bit coarse in the shoulders. Their active 
temperament sometimes gives the Impression of nervousness. 
The ability of tlie covss to milk well has always been one of 
their valuable qualities. The poll should be rather sharp. 
Any small horn growth not fastened to the skull, such as “scurs 
or “buttons,” does not disqualify for registration or show-ring 
honors. The color should be black, but a little white on tlie 
underline back of tlie navel, although objectionable, is per* 
muted. A white scrotum, however, is very objectionable. 

ture bulls in show condition sliould weigh 2000 jxiunds or 
more, and mature cows, 1600 pounds or over. 




ACCORDING TO their type and function, sheep are divided 
into two general classes, mutton and fine-wooh The mutton 
type possesses the characteristics which adapt it to the economi- 
cal production of meat. The fine-wool type, on the other hand, 
is bred primarily for the production of a heavy clip of very 
fine quality wool, with meat as a secondary consideration. 

The Types of Sheep 

As a result of tills difference in function the two types differ 
ividely in appearance. Tiie mutton type has tlie form and other 
characteristics of die typical meat-producing animal. It is broad 
in body, low-set, compact, straight-lined, full in the twist, rather 
fleshy, and with a lymphatic temperament. The fine-wool type 
is light-bodied, broken in the topline, sharp at the shoulder 
tops, steep in the rump, light in the leg, thin in flesh, and 
rather active in temperament. It is characteristic of tliis type 
also for the skin to be more or less wrinkled and carried in folds. 
The fine-ivool fleece is shorter of staple, finer in quality, more 
compact, and carries a great deal more grease or yolk tlian that 
produced by the mutton type. 

With the exception of certain areas in Ohio and southern 
Michigan, most farm flocks in the Corn Belt and the East are of 
the mutton type. This is due to the increase in the demand for 
mutton as compared with wool, and the adaptation of this 
type to conditions where small flocks are maintained. In the 
141 
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semiand regions o£ the West and ^‘^use^this type 

finenool or Merino blood largely pr ,„ 5 tinct activity, 

possesses to a high degree the close flocking ’ i a 

hardiness, and a tight fleece-qualmes tvhiclt are esse 

™T*L*craLr.cation o£ the common breeds of sheep found m 
the United States according to type is as follows 

( Hampshire 
Shropshire 

1 Oxford 

I Southdown 

[ Dorset 
Cheviot 
Suffolk. 
Comedale 


f Medium A\ool . 


Mutton type 


iLong^^ool , 


Wool t)pe . Fmewool 


( Cotswold 
J Lincoln 
V Romney 
( American 


Merino 


< Delaine Merino 
I Rambouillet 


JUDGING MUTTON SHEEP 
Procedure in Making Observations 
Inspection at a distance. The first step m judging sheep 
whether a fat or breeding class, is observation from a distance 
of 6 to 8 feet. Each individual should be viewed critica > 
from the side, rear, and front. 

Froin the side, the depth of body, low setness, compactness, 
strength of back and lorn, set of legs, length of neck, the^ 
nage, and the head and ear features should be noted Th^ 
taults most commonly observed from this position are weak 
baeVs, long necks and legs, a lack of depth and capacity of nud 
die. and crooked hmd legs t- r 
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From behind, one should observe especially the width of the 
body, the compactness, the width of rump, development of the 
leg of mutton and twist, and the position or set of the hind legs 
Most sheep are inclined to be flat ribbed, weak in the loin, 
pinched and too steep at the rump, light in the leg, and cut up 
in the twist 

Standing in front of the sheep, we should note the general 
ividth and compactness of die body — especially the depth and 
fullness of the chest and brisket — the width between the legs, 
the head and ear features, and the straightness of the forelegs. 
The defects which are most common and easy to observe from 
this position are the evidences of a weak constitution and a 
failure of the head and ear features in the breeding classes to 
conform to the requirements of the various standards Most 
sheep are not as full in the heart girth as desired, are narrow at 
the floor of the chest, light and sharp at the brisket, and many 
are knock kneed 

Handling Examination with the hands plays a larger part 
m sheep judging than is the case witli the other classes of live- 
stock This IS so because by skillful blocking the experienced 
shepherd can make a light bodied, badly shaped sheep look 
like a prize i«nner, and also because the depth and firmness of 
the flesh covering can be determined only by handling There 
IS the necessity also in tlie case of the breeding classes of making 
a systematic close up inspection of the fleece and skin Be 
gmners should realize that skill in handling — the necessary 

touch ’—can he acquired only after long practice and close 
concentration and study 

The observations are more likely to be complete and ac- 
curate if a definite system is followed in handling Although 
no two judges use exactly the same one, all good judges use 
some plan 

After the general inspection has been completed, by walking 
slowly around the individual, the judge approaches the sheep 
from the rear and proceeds to handle. First, witli die hand 
open and fingers together and extended, he handles die topline 
from the dock to the neck, at points separated by no more than 
four inches The hand should be laid fiat, and just sufficient 
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pressure should be applied with the fingers, together S'lth a 
lateral, or fonsard and back motion, to reveal the depth and 
cliaracter of the flesh covering Along with these observations 
note will be taken also of the strength of back and levelness ol 
the topline Most sheep will be found to be weak in the back 
and loin, too steep at the rump, and low in front or behind die 
shoulders 

Next the judge notes the top of the shoulders They should 
be broad )et compact and smooth Some are high and sharp 
vdnle others are open Then with both hands he grasps the 
sheep at the base of the neck to determine its strength and 
lullness He may, with his open left hand, then determine the 
prominence and width of the brisket and the depth and width 
ot the chest floor betvseen the forelegs With both hands he 
notes Uie prominence and covering of the shoulder sides and 
f“»ness of the heart girth, the 

■" of 'ho '“"O'- 

counw'.h ' 'h-cknes, of the lo.n, strength of 

and of the h.ps, the length 

al<out Uie dock ' Tl™'’' “"'ount and firmness of &' 

siiceo standing ^ squalling position and tilth the 

dentil of the fogs, the judge notes the 

■ofo’f multV" F iSlt t of the 

The examimt, c Indies again the topline 
breediii ^ classes i is the next step in the case of 

iliould be opened '* for this The fleece 

side of the shouldcr^on^tl at three places on tlie 

coarsest snooI is found -.t thighs The 

the finest at die should the lots cr thighs or bntchen, and 

breeding classes, the purebreds of the 

face and head m the r ^ ^*‘**^f>ution of tlie vsool over the 
the color and extemton^'f^^ horn pus, and on the ears, 

‘1*3 of die undcisurfaces^of 

^tes of die body must also be noted 

ScomCTUEFATWmiER 

As widi the other classe* of 

advisable m oudmm'T the i tneat producing animals, it is 

“ sheep judgmg to start wtd. 
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Location o( tlie standard wholesale lamb cuts Show Iambs will dress 
about 60 per cent of carcass to live weight, prime market Iambs usually 
dress 60 to 55 per cent The leg, lom, and hotel rack, constitute tlie 
most important parts of the carcass, representing togeilier about 65 per 
cent of die weight and 83 per cent of the value 

the finished market type. Not only are the fat classes more 
simple than the breeding classes and easier to judge, but a 
knowledge of market requirements as sliowii in the ideal fat 
wether is important in helping better to understand the es- 
sentials of the breeding types. And scoring should be practiced 
first, before undertaking the more advanced types of exercises 
involving comparisons witli reasons. 

Discussion or the Score-Card Points 
Weight. The most popular weight for tlie general run of 
market lambs ranges from 70 to 85 pounds. In the case of hot- 
house or Easter Iambs tlie demand is for a weight of 35 to 65 
pounds. From the standpoint of the butcher or the consumer 
large weight for age is not important. Otlier tilings being 
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Scale or Pointi 


GENERAL APPEARANCEr-37 PER CENT 
1 Weight (Score according to age) 

2. Form (Straight topline anH underline, <lecp, broad, low-set, 
compact, synimctncal) 

3 Condition (Deep, e\en covering of firm Iloh, points inm 

eating finuh are ihicV dock, thick covering over loin, 

nbs, and shoulders, fuUncks between the shoulders and 

bmket) 

4 Quahty (Hair fine bone fine but strong, features refined but 

not delicate, pelt light) 

HEAD AND NECK— 0 PER CENT 

5 (Features clean-cut mouth large, lips thin nostrils 
l^e, eyes large, clear, (ace short, forehead broad cars 

between the ears) 

6 Neck (Short, thick, full at junction with shoulder) 
FOREQyARTERS— 10 PER CENT 

7 Shoulders (Covered with fteth, compact on top, smoothly 

joined with neck and body) 

I extended) 

“ “g* (Str^ght, short, wide apart, sirone full forearm, bone 
smooth) ® 

BODY— 18 PER CENT 

II (Wide, deep, full) 

iL covered) 

13 ‘^•Jy a«d evenly covered) 

»•> (Thick, broad, well covered) 

HINDQUARTERS— 17 PER CENT 

1 4 Hipi (Far apart, lev cl, smooih) 

.6 

wrvrvr ^ bone smooth) 

WOOL—9 PER CENT 

M "* and length) 

21 and even Uiroushout t^ficecc) 


21 Condiuon (Slight 
ave) 


Lutinct and even throughout the fleece) 
aniountofyolk,foreign material not exces- I 


CtHopani) ^ frodurtn-f Sheep Hutbandrf (Chicago J B Lippmcoit 


1 



A winning group of dumpion show lambs, shown at the Iniernational by 
Purdue Universicy. Note tiie full twisu. broad backs; Uie low set, compact 
type: and the appearance of iinisli, firmness, and quality — cliaractenstics 
whicli are essenual in a show sliecp 

equal, however, the greater the ability of a lamb to make rapid 
gains, tlie more profitable he is from the standpoint of the 
breeder or feeder. As judged in tlie show ring, weight for age, 
or size for tlie class, is considered a matter of some importance 
by most judges. If a lamb has made a gain from birth of one- 
half pound daily for the smaller breeds, or 0.6 pound daily for 
the lajger breeds, he should be regarded as about ideal in 
weight. Yearling ivethcrs shoultl gain OJie-ihird to 0.*1 pound 
daily from biitli, depending ujK>n the breed. 

Form. The general form is briefly but clearly described in 
the score aird. Howeser, the importance of certain details 
sliould be empliasized. Particularly the fat lamb should be 
free from any paunchiiicss, and lie sliould be very neat and 
smoothly turned about the shoulders and brisket. His back, 
loin, and rump should be broad, and tfiere sliould be great 
weight in the leg of mutton. From cither tlic market or show* 
ring point of view, the development of die leg of mutton, back, 
and loin is a point of the greatest importance. 
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This particular i)pe or form is regarded as ideal by die 
butcher because it means a high percentage of dressed to ive 
iveiglit and the niaximuni dcrelopnient in the region of lie 
high priced cuts From the feeder s snndpoint, this type ma cs 
rapid gains in the feed yard matures or fattens at in early age 
and iveight, and suits ilic butcher sshen marketed 

Condition The finished condition in the fat lamb, ^ 
pecially if the fat covering is firm and smooth, insures for die 
butcher and consumer greater palatabihty of the meat, better 
keeping and freezing qualities and a higher dressing 
centage The extreme condition rctpiircd in the sliovir wether 
IS justified in the eyes of die breeder and feeder on the groun 
that It demonstrates extraordinary ability in two of the es 
seniials of mutton production namely good feeding quality 
and the ability to take on fat and keep it firm and smooth 
Quality Quality has much to do with the way a fat lamb 
sells on the market It is perhaps more higlily regarded m 
lambs ilian in any other market animal Refinement and clean 
cut features about the head and legs indicate to the butcher a 
minimum of offal and cheap meat when the carcass is dresseth 
and meat of fine gram and quality When wool brings a good 
price and when the pelt is sold by tlic pound heavy pelts are 
not a handicap but a merit 

Hrad and neck. The head should be broad and ihe neck 
»»oaated w.lh the broad low set 
r ^ addition to tins point the butcher wants re 

less olfal and good qual.ty tn the carcass 

shouUlM^I'^Pi. butcher objects seriously to heavy coarse 
of the cariM ^i^aust they represent the cheaper parts 

well<ovcre(l t, 'i*' IS a neat brisket and smooth 

carcass whii,.rvi , ^ broad forearm indicates a muscular 

B^y 1 ■" ‘“e meat 

the score card th?h‘!t'’’' "“"tber of points allowed it on 
the fat sheep ' Lamt° ^ tttcludes the most important parts of 
and back and "T'"" “'•cn from the loin 

d represent the most valuable retail cuts in the 
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International grand dianipion wether, 1939, a purebred Soutlidown, bred 
and shown by Pennsylvania State College 


carcass. Tlie broader the back and Join are and the thicker 
they are covered with smooth, firm flesh, the greater will be the 
proportion of these higli-priced cuts. From the point of view 
of the feeder or breeder good spring of nb and full heart girtii 
are desirable, also, because they signify feeding capacity and 
constitution. 

Hindquarters. Tlie rump, thighs, and twist together repre- 
sent tlic wliolesale market cut known as the leg, or leg of 
mutton. This cut repicsenis around 30 per cent of the iveight 
of the entire carcass and sells at a price next to the loin and 
short rack. The importance of a broad, square rump; deep, 
thick thighs; and a full, plump twist is therefore obvious. Per- 
haps the most common faults are a pinched, drooping rump; 
light leg; and, in very fat specimens, a tendency for the fat to 
collect in a soft, flabby bunch about the tailhead or dock. 

^Vool. The fleece of tlie nuuton sheep should be at least 
t\so and one-half inches long when a year’s growtli is repre- 
sented; the fiber should be sound, well crimped, soft, and fine, 
and it should be fairly compact, bright, and clean. Wliat is 
'v.'iiucd especially is a fleece ivith both gcKwl length of staple and 
fmencss of crimp. Usu.tlly i^hcn the wool is fine and comp.ict. 
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the staple is short; and when the supic is of gtMd length, it is 
inclined to be coarse and open. Breed standards '^pness 
siderably in the cmpliasis placed upon the length and 


o£ the fleece. . . 

Although tlte pelt represents to the butcher an impor P 
of the total \alue of the fat lamb or wether, the woo usu 
IS not considered when judging fat sheep in the show ring 
scoring fat sheep, however, the beginner should 
wool because of its intrinsic value and for the good e 
denv e from the practice of its examination. 


COMPAR.VTIVE JUDGING OF FAT WETHERS 
Simple Compariso.s 

Scoring should be followed by a few exercises involving 
simple comparison of two individuals in which only the gene 


Judgusg Cootoi Card for Fat Weihen 

Gass No 

Class Name Contestant’s No 



PlactvO I 


r 

1 

2nd 1 

3td 1 

4th 1 


General appearance — 15 per cent 
(Weight, general form, lymmetry) 


i 



Forequarten — 10 per cent 

(Head, neck, ihouWen, bruket) 

1 




Middle — 15 per cent 

(Back, lean, nb*, paunch) 




■ 


Hindquartcn — 15 per cent 

(Hipt, nimp, dock, twut, leg of mutton) 



1 

■ 


Covering — 55 per cent 

oenneM, and firmne* of 




■ 

u 

Qiiahhr — 10 per cent 

^ t«turcf of head and 




■ 

iB 

final placing 


ri 



grade... 




The 1940 Imernaiional grand champion wether, a purebred Shropshire, 
shown by Iroquois farms, Coopersiown, New York. 

points of the score card aie considered. The division of points 
should be complete without involving details When printed 
on a card of the type used in many junior judging contests, the 
outline of points for the fat wether would be as shown on the 
opposite page. The wether selected for these exercises should 
present a reasonable amount of contrast and their correct plac- 
ing should be fairly obvious. 

Placing ivith Written Reasons 

The ability to give clear, convincing reasons for the rating 
of a given class, or to describe accurately the strong and weak 
points of an individual animal, is a most valuable asset to any 
judge or breeder. Observation shows that the best reasons 
usually are brief and to the point, and the emphasis ahvajs laid 
on the significant differences only between the individuals of 
the respective pairs. 

Outline of points. The following general outline of points 
of the fat lamb will be found helpful as a guide in making the 
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observations as well as m the organization 
exercises where reasons are to be given 

1 Weight 

2 Form 

3 Covering 

4 Quality 


of the reasons m 

10 per cent 
40 per cent 
35 per cent 
15 per cent 


Some Useful Descriptive Terms 
Gootl reasons are not possible without command o£ the 
mans terms Lack oE famihantY with the standard worth is 
a sure sign oE the novice Below arc given the terms used to 
desCTibe ideal as well as those useful in designating common 
faults in, fat lambs or wethers 


\Vei^t 

Ideal Large growthy 
Common faults Light, small, undersized 
Form 


Ideal Wide, deep, low set, blocky compact symmetrical 
straight lined, level topline trim middle neat brisket 
broad rump, heavy leg full twist dressy 
Common faults Narrow light bodied leggy, shallow 
bodied, weak or low in the back paunchy, light leg 
cut up in the twist, coarse, open shoulders, long neck 
Covering 

Ideal Thick, even firm covering all over 
Common faults Bare, raw, soft, flabby, gobby, wasty at 
me dock and foreflank, overdone, too fat, rough 


Quahty 

head and legs 

Common fault. Coarse, heavy boned, lacks quality 

Sample Cakd wrm Written Reasons 

This ^ written reasons 

ou o low exercises involving simple com 




Gnnd champion wether Iniernauona! 1937 a purebred Southdown bred 
nnd shown by the University o£ Illinois 


parison For tlie first exerase of this type, hmbs should be 
selected which are easy to place, and with the number limited 
to three Later, the student may be given suffer classes of 
four individuals The formal set of ivritten reasons which is 
reproduced on page 156 illustrates the general form and other 
features which are desirable in such an exercise This ring of 
fat lambs was placed correctly and tlie reasons justifying it ivere 
given 47, which resulted in the high total grade of 97 

Placing with Oral JR^asons 

Most students who have developed the ability to ivrite a 
good set of reasons can, with properly guided effort, acquire 
in a relatively short tunc the ability to give a clear and con- 
vincing set of oral reasons To do this there is required on the 
part of the student, however, attention to his speech, along 
With a growing appreciation of the ideal for the respective 
animal types, the knack of appraising quickly important differ- 
ences between the individuals of a class, and improved judg- 



LivEsrocR JuDCl^c CosTEsr 

Contestant’s number: 18 Dale: June 20, 1910 

Class: Fat Lambs 

Placing: 1st: 2 2nd: I Srd: 1 


Number 2 t^as placed first oscr Number 1 second. 
Number 2 t%as lot%cr set, more compact, much hcaMcr 
the leg ot mutton, and thicker coxcrcil than Number !• 

1 Number 4, hotscser, was trimmer «{ nuddic and sliowcd 
more quality titan 2. 


Number 4 was placed second over Number 1 third- 
Although 1 was more compact on top ol the shoulders and 
had a stronger back than 4, Number 4 was wider and dcci>er 
bodied, much fuller in the twist, uinuner in the middle, 
and less bare ilian 1. 


Number 1 was placed third over Number 3 fourth- 
Both these Iambs lacked fiiush. I preferred 1 over 3, 
however, because of greater width of back and loin, broader 

rump, and thicker leg Number 3 was very narrow and 
1 light bodied. 
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merit or ability to weigh and balance the merits and faults of 
one against the merits and faults of another. 

To be good, oral reasons must be based on accurate observa- 
tions, and on good judgment in evaluating observations. If prop' 
erly organized and spoken, reasons so supported will be good. 

To illustrate a good method of organizing a set of reasons 
for placing a ring of fat lambs, there is reproduced below the 
reasons as they ivere delivered orally for placing the lambs 
shown on pages 158 and 159. The official rating of the class 
was 1 — 2 — 3 — 4, the same order as shown. 

*‘My placing of this class of crossbred fat Iambs was 
1 ^ 2 — 3 — 4 . 

"'I placed 1 over 2 because he was more compact and 
blocky in his type, shorter in his neck, broader and stronger 
in his back and loin, deeper in his twist, and in handling 
qualities was thicker covered down his top and firmer at 
the dock and foreflank than 2. Also, Number 1 was a lamb 
of more quality. Number 2, hoivever, was trimmer in 
the middle than Number I. 

“I considered the second pair, 2 and 3, foirly close and 
will admit in favor of 3 that he smoother in hts 
shoulders, stronger in his back, and was thicker covered on 
the upper back ribs tlian 2; but I preferred 2 because 
he was better balanced, lie had more spring of rib, he was 
broader at the rump and dock, was Iicavicr in his leg, 
trimmer in the middle, and was firmer and more evenly 
cov'ered tlwn Number 3. 

“In the last pair, 3 was a fairly easy winner over 1, al- 
thoiigii I will grant that 4 was less soft at the dock than 3. 
Number 3, however, was less wasiy in tlie middle, fuller 
in the tivist and leg of niuiion, and was a much thicker 
covered lamb than Number 4, I faulted 4 especially for 
his cut-up twist, liglit leg, and bareness down the topline. 

“These are my reasons for placing the class ! — 2 — 3 — i.“ 

Snow Classifklvtion for Fat Wethers 
Tile classification which follows is typical of those in.iintaincd 
at ilic large fat stock shoivs and state fairs. Only one agc-ciass 
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is now provided, namcl), lambs. To qiialif) as a lainb ibc 
individual must have been dropped on or after January o 
the )ear of the show. 

1. ^Vetllerlamb 

2. Pen of 3 wetlicr lambs 

3. Grand diampion wether Iamb 

4. Reserve grand champion vvether Iamb 

5. Grand champion pen of 5 wether lambs 

6. Reserve grand champion pen of 3 wether lambs 

The above classiFicaiion is maintained for each of the promi- 
nent mutton breeds, and for grades and crossbreds. At a fc'' 
fairs the lambs of the larger breeds arc divided into tvvo classes, 
heavy and light, those above 90 pounds and those 90 pounds 
and below. 

In the carload division at the Imernational, the classification 
is as follows: 

1. Carload, native lambs, bred cast of 98* longitude, under 
85 pounds 

2. Carload, native lambs, bred cast of 98® longitude. 85 
pounds and over 

3. Carload, range lambs, bred and dropped w cst of 98® longi- 
tude, under 90 pounds 

■1. Carload, range lambr, bred and dropped nest of 93“ long!- 
tude, 90 pounds and over 

5. Carload of lambs from range ewes 

6. Grand champion carload 


JUDGING MUTTON BREEDING CLASSES 

“ judged from the standpoint of the 
the hlnrt determined by his fitness for 

must (1) produce the 

du^reguMv ,‘si' IS'’''''™'''"’ beto-'e^drepri^ 

early ^innly “paWe of rapid growth and 

erazin'^ ahilitJ’ i. qualities of hardness and 

o ty ivhich will enable the fiock to function success- 




d>a.p.c„ carload lambs. 

lounds). shown by C. J. Brod.e, SlouHvlle, Onlano. Uinao 
hosvn near perfection in market lambs. 

fully on grass and roughage ^ maimenm'ce. In 

1 wool clip which will pay the cost vieirpoint o£ 

iudging the breeding classes, „ f„,e7 

the ju^e sliould be that of the breeder or producer. 

Essentials of the Mutton Type 

The type o£ breeding .'’V'™' “/cdal r°cL\'u. ’dX- 
breeds should be consistent with thes p ^ ^ dui; 

cnees between the breeds belonging to t ic , . j other 

to variations in size, type o£ Iha.i to any 

breed-type features about the head . . . ' jj ^ jljc practic.il 

large di^rences in those d'aracters ^.ch afet 
considerations just enumerated. ^ -haracters iiiiist be con- 
ilie breeding classes, ^rciven the place secondary 

sidcred. but always they should be g .w'mion, fertility. 

in importance to good conforniation, constitulio 

feeding qualiticSt flesh, and fleece >ic t 

Scoring the Mutton Ewe 

♦ • fill* niilurc iiuuiou c"e ^ 

The score-card the itlcai. 'I his uaxlcl 

oniuge 1C2 attenipU to describe in • . | die 

ewe, or so-called ideal, is a compo^.e of .dUhat^ 
mutton breeds, disregarding breed 1>I 
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Store Card lor the Muttca E»*e or Ilam 



1 Si2c (Score according lo age and breed) , j 

2. Form or t>-pc (Deep, v*ide, low set, uniform in width and depin 
t^mmetncal) „ . . 

3 Coition (Deep even cosenng of urm flc»h) 

4 Quality (Qcan, hard bone, rebned features about head and can, 

hair fine) , 

5 Head (Bro^ and fairly ihort, feminine, rebned features, ey cs urge 

anH clear, mouth and nminli large, can not coarse) 

6 Neck (Short, well earned, dean at tne throat, shoulder vein fidl) 

Cn« neck of t^ ram should be especially thick and strong ) 

7 Shoulders (Compact and smooth, well covered with flesh joined 

smoothly to neck and body) 

8 Bruket (Extended well forwanl, broad, deep, and full) 

9 Forelegs (Short, wide apart, straight, pasterns strong, feet sound 

bons clean) 

10 Chest or heart girth (Deep, wide, full) 

11 Back (Straizht, strong broad, deep, even covenne of firm flesh) 
12. Lout (Broa^ ttrosg, deep, even coveting of firm flesh) 

13 Middle (Roomy, nMweuspruoganddccp flanks low and full) 

14 Rump (Long, level, wide, square at the dock even, firm flesh hips 

well covert) 

15 Legof mutton (Thighs deep, thick, and firm twist low and full) 

16 Hind legs (Sbm, set wide apart, straight, bocks and patterns 

strong, f^ sound bone clean) 

17 Fleece and skm (Fleece lonz dense even in length and fineness 

enmp distinct and even clean, bngbi.fr^ from dark fibert ex* 
cessve yolk, and foreign matter skin pink, not dark, blue, or 
spotted) 


15 

100 


Discussion of the Score (Iard Points 
The more important general features of the score card 3vdl 
now be discussed briefly with the mcw to a better understanding 
of their significance, under the following headings (1) general 
ap^rarice. (2) head, neck, and forequarters. (3) middle, 
(4) hindquarters, (5) flesh or covering, and (6) fleece 
General appearance. Under this heading are considered 
the size and general form or type The different breeds of 
mutton sheep vary considerably in size Rams of the larger 
breeds, like ^e Lincoln. Cotswold, Oxford, and Hampshire. 
When in good condiuon, will average 250 pounds or more m 
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weight, and the ewes 200 pounds Southdown and Cheviot 
rams will weigh about 185 pounds and the ewes 140 pounds 
The Shropshire is intermediate in size, weighing in the case 
of the ram 200 to 225 pounds, and for the ewe 150 to 160 
pounds Show condition will mean an increase in weight ot 

25 to 75 pounds ^ , 

Sheep reach maturity when about two years of age 
normal development, especially when some grain is e , 
rate of gam du^g the first year will be faster ‘han during the 
second Approximately three fiftlis o£ the grow 
during the first year and two fifths during t le secon , 
Reasonable large size is desired in the ram “‘I 
It insures ruggedness and gaining capacity m ^ 

Extreme size, however, is not wanted because smaller 

associated with a leggy type and lack of qua i y 
breeds, on tire other hand, although “ "S 
compact type, and produce lambs of mar e pp g 
are often mticized because their lambs do 
as tliose of the larger breeds As a rule, sizes which are medium 
for the respective breeds should be pre erre , j 

In the matter of general conformation, ‘h" f 
the mutton breeds demand the low set, compa , 

The ram and ewe should have the same 

ideal fat wether, except that more impormn 

classes should be attached “ '°'”‘='"f^o,e^Jportant also that 

girtli, and roominess of middle ^ m-^terns 

the legs be straight and strong at the loc s P ability 

The deep, wide, low set compact type is “ thick flesh, 

to produce lambs possessed of a natural tendency to 
early maturity, “d fiuality carcassra 

Head, neck, and forequarters neck, a bold 

indicate that the ram that has a strong i breeder and 

fearless carriage, and a deep toned characters In 

a more prepotent sire tlian one sv the head and 

like degr"ec,"the ewe shows refinmne.U 

neck features has the evidence o > pronounced 

sociated with regular breeding habits masculinity m tlie 

the characters lUiich express strengUi and masculi. y 
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ram, or refinement and feinin.mt) in the cnc, ^ 

broad head and a si, on strong neck arc 

they usually arc issocialcd with a broad, deep body ^ , 

should be large and the mouth sound At cNcry oppo 
the student should test his ability to determine Uie age by u 
appearance of the teeth A full broad bosom is desirable n 
both ram and ewe because it is an c\idcncc of consliiuiion a 
IS associated with the correct tyjic The shoulders shou 
compact and smooth Shoulders which arc open or too s la p 
on top, or those which arc heavy and coarse and prominent a 
the shoulder points, are hard to cover and in the carcass repre 


sent cheap meat 

"Middle The most important csscntnls of a good middle arc 
a broad, strong back and loin, a full, deep heart girth an a 
roomy middle Most breeding sheep arc slack just behind the 
shoulders, too flat m their forcrib, and weak in the back A 
good middle means constitution, feed capacity, and in the ewe 
is essential to regular breeding pcrfonnance Sircngtli and 
width of back and lorn are important because they mean good 
muscular development and weight in the choice areas of the 
lamb carcass The ram should be shorter in the back and 


closer coupled than the ewe 

Hmdi]^uarters taully rumps arc very common, as also arc 
light legs of mutton, cut up twists, and crooked hind legs A 
broad, fairly level rump is especially important in the ewe, 
since It means a large pelvis and ability to give birth to the 
lamb without difficulty or complication Good development 
here is important also because the rump represents a large part 
of the leg-o£ mutton cut A low, full twist and good depth and 
thickness through the region of the lower thighs are essential 
for the same reason The leg of mutton represents the most 
valuable portion of the lamb carcass Straight hind legs and 
strong pasterns are important, especially m the ram, and should 
always be considered when judging the ewe classes A sound 
udder in the ewe and normally developed testicles of uniform 
poinu which should be noted here 
titth or covering Although excessive fat is a handicap to 
regular breeding performance, the ram and ewe should be 



grades of wool 

•* r\r in the uncleancd state, Jis 
These specimens o£ ''-ool “in tlic grease, classification of United 

shorn £rSm the sheep, illustrate grades h d-cated m terms o£ 

Slates wools. The specific grade of . f in complete fomt, com- 
its equivalent in the offiaal wool stan samples represent, 

prise twelve grades, based on j _ "blood” grades which, for 

likewise, the majamum diameter o£ fi numerical grades. The follow- 
tlie most part, are broader m scope tl ,.^,eive grades of die numerical 
mg table presents the correlation o d” classification: 

classification and die seven grades o£ die 

Official Standards Fine 

80's, 70's, . Vz blood 


fiO’s, 58's . 

56’s . . . • 

50’s. 48's . . 

46’s . . . • 

44’s .... 
40’s, 36's 

(Courtesy Agr 


* . 1/2 blood 

• ^ ^ blood 

* . blood 

* ‘ . Low 14 hlood 

_ . Common 

♦ • ' * * ^ . Braid 

■ , ' • ’ olriiri: U. S. Dept, of Agr.) 

Marketing Senice. u. 


^«_.uuiicsy 

naturally thick-fleshed and possessed deshable, 

fat easily and keep it smooth and fmn. die 

since it insures flesh-producng capacity on p 

market lamb. , , j u. covered all over an 

When fitted for show, they o£ excess fat m the 

handle firm and without the The most common 

region of tlie lower forertb and at the dock. 
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Mts are lack oE covering on top of the shoulders and loin a 
general tendency to softness, and excess soft Eat at the do 

and lower ribs. ^ -.^rv rnnsid- 

Fleece. The different breeds of mutton sheep y 
erably in the type of their fleece. In the long-w 
fleece is six to ten inches in ° ® j^^hes for a 

medium-wool breeds it measures from rro 
year-s growth. Compared with |he 'littk or no 

wool fleece is more open, coarser m q Y 

crimp and less yolk. „ conforms to 

Irrespective of breed, the more nearly the fleece^ 

the description given in tlie score . , , . because 

selling value. Length of staple is • being the same, 

it means a heavier-shearing fleece, o ' ®Wool that is two 

but also because it gives a combing wool 

and one-half inches or more m leng on the grease 

and sells usually for about called clothing wool, 

basis, than wool less than this m calleu ^ 

A dense fleece is one in which there >s a jarge n 
fibers to each square inch surf bber, and 

because it means weight for « P being the same, 

protection from the weather. valuable will be the 

the finer the quality of the fiber, cloth. The finer the 

clip, for it makes a finer, more expen 

fiber, the greater the amount of oi or y . while that in 

The fiber in medium-wool sheep ” e b„cr and 

most long wools is wavy or falls m s distinct is the 

more dense the fleece, the more nu crimp indicates 

crimp, as a rule. A distinct J’^bat is fairly uniform 

strength and fineness of fiber. more valuable 

in the number of crimps to the me '. -pbe more nearly 

than one lacking this desirable c lara . ^ crimp to that 

the wool on the thighs conforms m quality 

on the body and shoulders the bette because the fibers 

A bright, clean fleece outsel s u <i*rty o ^^peme 

are stronger, there is less j,tness^and luster takes and 

in cleaning. Also, a fleece with bri^g Dark fibers 

holds the dyes better tlian those i 
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and hair or hemp are very objectionable because they 
be dyed. A reasonable amount of oil or yolk, is bene icia 

cause it gives strength to the fiber, imparts luster, and ina es ^ ^ 

wool covering more impervious to rain and snow. An cxcessis 
amount of yolk, however, means heavy shrinkage when the woo 
is scoured. , .. 

A bright skin indicates health in the sheep and is usua y 
associated with a bright fleece. In the medium-wool breeds t ic 
skin should be pink; in the long-wools the shade is paler. Dar 
skins are common in sheep of some age and breeding scrv'ice. 
A skin that is covered with blue or black spots is more objec 
tionable than one that is uniformly dark or pale. 


Simple Comparisos 

The division of points shown above represents an appropriate 
grouping (or use in exercises where simple comparisons arc 
made. When placed on a card of the type used in many junior 
vocational judging contests, the outline would be as shown 
on die opposite page. 


SoviE Useful Descriptive Terms 
Command of the livestock terms used by the practical sheep- 
men is ttseniial for accurate and clear descriptions or in making 
comparisoris. Repeated drills on the use of the terms descrip- 
tive of the ideal and common faults is desirable as a preparation 
for reason giving. 


General appearance: 

Ideal. Medium to laygc, rugged; [orm deep, wide, low- 
lined s>n>inelrical. balanced, straight 

Common faulli. Small, light, too hlg; form leggy, rangy 
ighttodied, shallow, narrow-hodied, broken tophne 
lacks balance or symmetry. 

Head, neck, and forequarters: 

fendnf ^ broad, strong, masculine in ram; refined am 
me in ewe; neck short, strong; shoulders con 
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Judging Contest Curd for Breeding Mnlton Sheep 


Class No. 

Class Name. 


Contestant’s No.. 


General Points r 

General appearance — 25 per cent. . . 

(Size, general form, lines) 

Head, neck, and forequarters — 10 per cent 
(Head, neck, shoulders, brisket, fore- 

legs) 

Middle — 15 per cent . 

(Back, loin, heart girth, ribs, flanks) 


2nd 1 3rd 4th 


Hindquarters — 10 per cent 
(Rump, thighs, twist, leg of mutton, 

legs) 


Flesh or covering — 20 per cent. 

(Amount, evenness, and quality _ 

covenng) 

Fleece and skin — 20 per cent . 

(Amount, quality, condition of tleece; ^ 

Final placing 

Judge’s grade . 

pact, smooth, ^one with qual’ity, ^pasterns 

straight, strong, ample oom; 

strong. , . ,1 narrow and long, lacks mas- 

Common faults. Head wea , .-mrse lacks femininity 

in mveTshoXrlTpen^r sharp o^^ 

^IWdle: strong, ribs well 

Ideal. Back and loin straight, roa. 5„oiig; 

sprung, heart girth 

deep, roomy middle: low narrow: ribs 

Common faults. Back and 
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flat, heart girth pinched, middle shallow, 
coupling long, tvcak, cutup in flanks 

Hindquarters. 

Ideal Rump long, broad, level, twist deep, full, ° 
mutton thick, hea\y, strong, firm, legs straight, s r g* 

pasterns strong h rl at 

Common faults Rump short, steep, narrow, pinchea 
dock, cutup m twist, light, weak, pasterns we 
broken 


Flesh or covering* 

Ideal Thick, even, firm covering . ^ 

Common faults Bare, raw, thin, light covering, 
condition, overdone, soft, rough 

Fleece and skin 

Ideal Heavy sheanng, long staple, fine, compact, 
crimp pronounced even, clean, bright typical ot 
breed, skin bnght, pink 

Common faults Short, open, coarse harsh, dry. dirty, 
yolk caked, dark fibers, black or brown wool, cotte , 
not typical of the breed, skin dark, blue, pale, spotte 


Placing with Written Reasons 
By this time the student should have acquired sufficient 
now e ge of the ideal type and the common faults to pro ‘ 

^ easy classes and writing reasons 

e ^t of reasons for placing a class of grade bree mg 
evNw, su milted m a junior contest, is reproduced on the opp^ 
fnr ^ ^ example of what the student should stnv 
r m such an exerase This boy placed the class correctly and 
ns received a grade of 45 of a possible 50 

Placing with Oral Reasons 
Breeding classes, especially in contest rin^ 
and when oial reasons are to be given, it is important to 



Livestock Judging Contest 

Contestant's number: 17 Date: June 20, 19 

Class: Mutton Breeding Ewes 

Placing: 1st: 2 2nd: 3 3rd: 1 “ith. 4 

Number 2 was placed first over Number 3 second. 
Number 2 was deeper and wider bodied, stronger of back, 
tlticker covered all over, and bad a cleaner, heavier shemmg 
fleece than Number 3. However, Number 3 had a thicke 
leg and deeper twist than 2. 

Number 3 was placed second over Number 

1 will grant that 1 was shorter of neck and more compact 
on top of tire shoulders than 3: but 3 was stronger tn the 
twist and leg of mutton, and had a finer fleece Uran Num- 
ber 1. 


Number 1 was 


placed Uiird over Number 1 


fourth. 


, Number 1 was p 


the shoulders, broader 


Although 4 had a superior fleece, 
over her because she was smootlter rn 
backed, and less bare than 4. Number 4 was ry 
lacked constitution. 


laced 


thin and 
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£v e Number 1 
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altcnuon to the t.me to be allotted for general 
a d, stance and tor handltng, as svell as to the proper holding 
and posing of the individual sheep , 

For the breeding classes, the eighteen minutes usual y 
loived for placing and note taking should be divided into Uir 
periods During the first penod, should be from 

to five minutes, the ewes should be lined up broadside, oi 
behind die other, or quartering, and the students require 
stand back a distance of about 15 feet During this time c 
should obser\e the general t>pc, strength of back, the bree 
type features, the general character of the ncecc, and the se 
of legs In the second period, which should be from eight to 
ten minutes duration, the sheep should be stood side by side 
with spaces betucen them of a^ut 8 feet During this time 
the students are alloucd close inspection for handling and the 
examination of the fleece For the last five minutes the ewes 
should be lined up, quartering, and the students required to 
stay back on the right side a distance of 15 feet while further 
close inspection may be permuted from the left side 
These final minutes should be employed by the student to 
check up on his observations, to come to a final decision on his 
placing and to make notes on the important differences be 
tween the individuals of the respective pairs Any time that 
remains should be used to organize his reasons and to endeavor 
to fix the mental picture of the class so firmly that it will not 
fade before the reasons are called for 
The sample set of reasons which follow are reproduced as they 
were given orally for the class of Shropshire yearling ewes 
pictured on pages 172 and 173 The official placing of the class 
was the same as the order m which they are shown, I — 2 — 3 — ^ 
Of course, not all of the differences which had a part in de 
termimng the placing are apparent from the pictures This 
1 $ especially true of the covering and handling qualities, the 
skin, and to a lesser degree, the details of conformation and the 
quality and cliaracter of the fleece 

1 2^^ on this ring of Shropshire y earlmg ew es was 
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•■I placed Nun,ber 1 over Number 2 toa^e^ she was^a 
wider, deeper-bodied, lower-set type ^ leveler 

neck, more width at the ^ heavier-shearing 

rump than 2. Also, Number covering 

fleece and was a little thicker an however, that she 

as Number 2. I will grant in favor . fleece 

stood straighter on her hind legs and had a 

1. . T 1 9 over 3, conceding that 

“In the second pair, I placed . _ brisket, and a 

3 had a shorter neck, more „ j^^eause she was a 

leveler rump than 2. But I deeper in her 

little lower set, was stronger m le • compact 

twist, had less dark wool in her woo P* covered, and 
and uniform fleece, and was mor 
firmer than 3. -j j q ^ fairly easy winner 

"In tire last pair, I c fleece and was less 

over 4, although Number 4 had ^ placed 3 over 

solt at the lorver rib and dock t . deeper and wider 
4 because she was stronger in “er vjowed more Shrop- 
bodied, had more rugged bone, a had 

shire character in her head an e thicker 

a heavier shearing fleece, a pm e , because o£ her 
covered all over than 4. I g j, and long face- 

shallow body, weak the class 1-2— 3-^- 

“These are my reasons for pm a 

Show Classification for ical for the 

The classification which appears to country is 

Weding classes of sheep at the large 
sho^vn below. 


1* Ram, 2 years old or over 

2. Ram, 1 year and under 2 

3. Ram lamb 

■I* Three ram lambs 

Ewe, 2 years old or over 
6. Ewe, 1 year and under 2 
Ewe lamb 




Th= undclealed f.m p.iz. breeds, ,ou„g dock. >31“.*“""^^^ 
McKerrow 8: Sons Company, Pewaukee. Wisconsin. Note the strong 
and model Shropshire heads. 


8. Three yearling ewes 

9. Three ewe lambs 

10. Champion ram 

11. Champion ewe 

12. Exhibitor’s flock, one ram any age. one aged ewe, one 
yearling ewe, and one evve lamb 

13. Breeder’s ^oung flock, one yearling ram, tw'o yearling 
etses, and two ewe lambs 

14. Get of sire, four animab. any age, either sex, bred by 
exhibitor 

15. Pen of four lambs, luo ram lambs and two ewe lambs 

Except for the Dorset breed, lambs must be dropped on or 
after January 1 of the year of the show. 


BREEDS OF SHEEP 

According to census figures, there are thirteen main breeds 
of sheep represented in the United Suies. Listed in the 
order of the number of each that were registered or pure- 
bred, tliey are as follows: Rambouillct, Hampshire, Shropshire, 
Merino (American and Delaine) , Oxford, Southdown, Lin- 
coln, Cotsuold, Corriedale, Dorset, Cheviot, Romney, and 
Suffolk. 

The dUiingubhing characteristics or breed-type features of 
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HORSES ARE classified with respect to type as follows: draft, 
saddle, light harness or roadster, heavy harness or coach, 
and ponies. The type to which a horse belongs determines the 
kind of work he is best qualified to perform and is expressed 
chiefly by his conformation and size. Special consideration will 
be given the judging of the draft and saddle types. 

The Draft Type 

The draft horse (and mule) is still the most important source 
of farm power. Despite declining numbers, his production 
represents one of the large sources of farm wealth. Yet there is 
no class of animal on the farm which stands in gi eater need of 
improvement, and none tvhere superior specimens command as 
great a premium. 

Because of his deep, broad, compact, muscular form and 
heavy weight, the draft horse is suited to the work of pulling a 
heavy load at the ^valk. To do this work efficiently and wear 
well he must have, in addition to weight and power, an active 
disposition and tough quality of bone and feet. To become a 
good judge of draft horses, the student should familiarize him- 
self with those characteristics of the ideal tvhich adapt the horse 
to the particular kind of work he has to do. 

SCORING THE DR/VFT HORSE 

There is no other animal tliat lends itself so appropriately to 
score-card judging as does the horse. This is because of tlie 
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“miinmg to “ li' lOeal Pcrdicroii t)pc i.ai rcmarljU 

“oia mih „),5^ quilul^, I><>«oIul miiicling and balanced pit 

“ntlerpinDing, and action raicly equaled. 

verv u — 


hu maVe up and tn or points which contribui 

or Aese reasons th»‘ ^ ^P^rate importance of these pc 
^nning course m profitably used >n • 

tvould be advi«E,f for a relatitely longer pj 

of stock. in the case of most of the other d 




the hind legs and (eet. 

Procedure in Making Observations 

IniodginganyclassoEUves^cUch™^^^ 

be systematic and give^ the impression of 

He mnst work fast, but “ cardinal errors: 

haste. Beginners are pro 

they get too close; they use 'Jf ^tout. This is 

too much; and they do too breeding classes generally. 

especially true in judging ^ £<,iio„ed 

Although the procedure ‘ SS believed to be of sufficient 

exactly in f; warrant the attention given to it 

importance to the heginiici 

here. . • ^ ^be desirability of taking 

It is advisable to “ . P. accidents. The surest way 

certain stepped on when making close in- 
to avoid .h«'"S kicked o procedure suggested below, 

spection IS to observe the r 
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and C ihoul j "> iHusira.ion The lines 

depih ol the mS; b",? m' I.'"®'*' 

1 ne to ihe eiounri p ^ll^^*** about equal the distance front the unde 
tnnnon, IS K ^ 1nSl> ^ *= BaaHn G the 

mean luengih of m *** i the hock, J should be \cry broad because they 
imporunt also thai^ 1,® flat cannons and hocks U is sery 

a* L The photo is of 

^ champion gelding hludier 

flanger zone ^ints of observation are all outside the 

Of "ilhout soeaGu “ . ""'f approach a horse from behind 
shoulder firsrrn L“n “ “'ost to go up at the 

quiet deliberate an^r^"!® *‘“‘^0 one s actions should be 

allay nenousness or ^ manner \sill do much to 

Obsen-auon from t* 

in judging a rlac^ qc u ***^ce. In scoring an individual or 
from a distance thebnr?^ step should be inspection 

1 class of three or mnr** ^ presenting a side vietv ^Vhc^ 
s being judged the students should be 



Skeleton of the horse with * j'jtelS frtmetS to joint forma- 

lion shows the relation o£ the bones an 
tions and body conformation. 

• . J t, -i. least 30 feet: when scoring a single 

required to stand back at least a horse should be 

individual, half this distance ts J^Vfront eet on a 

held at attention, on level ground or the fro«^lee_^_ 

slight rise, and with all four feet square^y^^^^^ 

With this side view and the r g neck, 

tunity is presented to of proportions and 

carriage, the general type, th ^ jq the pasterns. The 

lines, and the set of the legs a tins position are 

common faults which are clearly , , i^ng backs: weak 

plain heads and necks: straight shoulders, long 
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couplings, shallow bodies or 
slim middles, leggy or with 
too much dayliglu under 
them, a lack of muscle, com 
paccness, and symmetry, back 
or over at the knees, light 
bone, short, upright pasterns, 
and too much set to the hind 
legs, or sickle hocks 

Close Inspection. Next, the 
horses of a class should be 
stood side by side, preferably 
about 15 feet apart Closer 
inspection should now be 
made while circling the horse 
slotvly Standing just in 
front of the horse, the student 
should observe the eyes, 
width of chest, muscling of 
the arm and forearm, the 
straightness of the forelegs, 
and the position, size, shape, 
and quality of the front feet 
The faults to be detected 
here are small, weak eyes, 
narrow chest, weak muscling, 
toeing m (pigeon toed) and 
toeing out (splayfooted) . 
This IS a good time to look 
into the mouth to check the 

j 3nd to note such ab- 

loteles lromX'‘bon ' A ^ undershot 

plumb bne dropped from the point opposite condl 

o£ the shoulder should bisea the tion, overshot jaw or parrot 
cannon, fedock, pastern, and mouth 

Next, the student should 
take one step to the left (or right) , noting espeaally the hoof 
heads on the front foot next to him, the inside face of the hock. 
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the rear ankles, the position 
and width o£ the hind feet, the 
spring of rib and muscling of 
the arm and stifle. In this po- 
sition the student should have 
in mind the detection of the 
following serious defects: 
small, narrow feet; a tendency 
to sidebones; thick, boggy 
hocks; puffy ankles; flat ribs; 
rough hips; and lack of muscle. 
This is a good time to step up 
to the shoulder and estimate 
the height at the withers. 

Then directly from the side, 
and at a distance of about 6 or 
8 feet, he should note again the 
lay of the shoulders, strength 
of the back and coupling, the 
turn of the hips and croup, 
depth of rib, the set of the legs 
and pasterns, and the sub- 
stance and quality of the bone 
and joints. He should study 
carefully the shape and quality 
of the hocks. This close in- 
spection should be relied upon 
especially to disclose such 
weaknesses as over or back on 
tile knees; stubby, coarse pas- 
terns; flat, shelly feet; filled, 
meaty, and curby hocks; and 
cocked ankles or “up on the 
rear ankles.” 



lext, the judp should heL h1'^ ob- 

se and at a distance o£ about “ , 

.e most advantageously the set o ’ the hind- 

1th oE the heels, the thickness or muscling through 
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quarters or stiBes (brttchen) , arrd the 
widUt arrd muschttg o£ the croup 
The draft horse should be as thtcL 
through the lower thighs as he i* 
in the hips and croup It will be 
noted from this position that most 
draft horses stand too wide or open at 
the hocks, too close at the ground, and 
with too much of tlieir weight on the 
outside of their feet. 

Taking one step to the left (or 
right), the c>e of the judge next 
should take in again the arch of the 
ribs, the muscling of the arm, forearm 
and stifle, and especially the lines of 
the knees, cannons, fetlocks, pasterns 
and hoof heads and the width of the 
heels These lines should be sharp and 
clear Pinched, narrow heels coarse, 
round bone flat ribs and tseak 
muscling are common faults easily ob 
served from this angle 

The judge next passes to the left (or 
right) , making the same observations 
that were made on the other side, and 
then on around to the front, complet 
mg the arcuit From the front, and 
slightly to one side, he should again 
note espeaally the hoof heads for 


The correct standing po- 
sition of the foreleg 
viewed fioia the side A 
plumb line dropped from 
the center of the shoul 
der blade should bisect 
the elbow joint and foot. 


signs of sidebones, the position, size, 
and shape of both front and hind feet, 
the texture of the horn, and the evi 
dences of quality, or the lack of it, m 
the hocks and ankles 

If the student has in mind a 


, fairly clear picture of the ideal and 

knows vvhat to look for m the way of defecu and weaknesses, 
he should be able, with suEBaent practice and experience, to 
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make these close observations 
in no more than the time re- 
quired to walk slowly around 
the horse. After each individ- 
ual has been subjected to this 
detailed inspection, they 
should be examined for action. 

Judging the action. In 
studying the action, the judge 
should take a position so that 
he can observe the horse going 
straight away and then as he 
comes directly towards him. 
Beginners should have the op- 
portunity also of viewing tlie 
action from the side. The 
horse should be moved first at 
the walk and then at the trot. 

There are four fundamental 
points that should be observed 
in the action of the draft horse: 
first, trueness; second, length; 
third, height; and fourth, 
promptness. The most com- 
mon faults are a lack of length 
and spring in the stride, going 
wide or open at the hocks, 
toeing-in or going pigeon-toed 
in front, and sluggishness. It 
is especially important that the 
hocks be kept close and well 
in, and the feet be picked up 
with a snap. Any deviation in 
trueness or straightness can be 
judged most accurately when 
the horse is going away or coi 
and height of the stride can b( 



ling to the judge. The lengtli 
seen best with a side or partial 


side view. 


FOREHEAD 



The Korconl points of the horse 
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Lameness m front will cause the horse to nod, the head ping 
down with the sound foot The hips should be watched closely 
for evidence of lameness behind. A tendency to crampiness or 
stringhalt is most likely to be shown when the horse is turned 
sharply The breathing should be observed after moving at the 
trot to detect unsoundness of wind. If any is suspected, tlie 
horse should be moved again at a sharp pap 

The next and final step is observation from a distance In 
case a class is being placed, tlie horses should be lined up a^m 
to give the students a side or partial side view, the 
in die same direction. It is at this time, when all ‘he md viduals 
of the class can be seen and accurate comparisons '"“de, that the 
student should reach a decision as to his placing and make final 
notes of the important reasons to justify it 

Score Card for tlte Draft Horse 


Scale op Points 


SIZE AND GENERAL TYPE— 15 PER CENT 

1 Height at witheia (16 to 17 I'M*) ,.„q , 2200 lbs , marts 

2 Weight {SraUwa, in show condmo^ 2000 

m show condition, 1800to2tw show 

diuon they should weigh about 200 lbs less in 

condiUon) rDecn wide, fairly low set, 

3 Type or general conformation ( P» gn^oothly turned, 

blocky, drafty, compact, symmetric , 
rugged, ample bone and muscle) 

head, neck, and SHOULDEl^lS U,e 

4 Head (PropoMonate size, sttaigh^ in’telhgent. strong or 

eyes, strong jaw, ^ m the mare, 

mascuhne in the stallion, 
nostrils large, lips even ai^ 

5 Eyes (Large, full, alerlly earned) 

6 Ears (Properly set, medium siz^^'j V strong and 

7 Neck (Long, slightly arched, 

crested m the stallion, j ivilhcis fairly fine and 

8 Shoulders (Deep, sloping, weUm^ed, 

well back, arm MMgly au„„) 

9 Carnage (Styhsh, showing hfe ^ 

Middle and coupling— is per ce 

10 Back (Short, straight. ’"P"* '^f'Lliiusclcd over the loin, 

11 Loin ^d coupling (Broad and strong y 

coupling close) ~ 
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12 Rib* (Deep, rouna, tlose. *Wing conwituuoa, (ceding 

paaty ttamuu, and ttrength) 

13 Flank* (D«p m the back nb, low, full) • • 

HINDQUARTERS-IS PER CENT 

14 Croup (Fairlv level, broad, full, mu»mW) 

15 Hips (Smooui, level) | 

16 Tail C"cU»cl,»tlluhly earned) , . . ^ 

17 Thigh* and quarter* (Deep, full, po**eriuUy muscled, ibitk 

through the stifle and britchcn) 1 

18 Gaskin (Bro?rt and sUCSg!, Sl-Sjcj)** 1 

LEGS, FEET, AND PASTERNS— 25 PER CENT '"''N- , 1 

19 Set o! foreleg* (Straight, vaeued from front and 

squarely placrf.vtcued from to front, a perpendicular irS^ 
dropped from point of the shouldec il^ld bisect the knee.' 
cannon, fetlock, pastern and foot, viewed from the ude a 
perpendicular line dropped (rom the middle of the elbovti 
joint should meet the ground at the center point of the foot) 

20 Set of hind legs (Correctly set, viewed both from ude and rear 

viewed from the ude, whn the cannon i* perpendicular u> 
the ground, the back line of the cannon when extended up 
tho<^ just touch the buttock, viewed IrtTm the rear, a per 
pendicular line dropped (rom the middle o( the buttock 
should bisect the luxk, cannon, and fetlock, the toes 
should turn out slightlv) 

21 Forearms (Broad, itroogty muscled) 

72. Knees (Broad, deep, dcan'Cut, straight, well supported) 

23 Front cannons (Broad, flat, short, clean, Uodons deflned 

ample bone with qu^ty) 

24 Front fetlocks (Struct, broad, dean) 

25 Front pasterns (Sloping at an angle of dxnit 45 degrees, good 

length, dean, strong 

26 Fordect (Large, round, wide at hed, gcxid depth, straight, 

smooth hoof wall, tough qtudity horn, toft cartilages, 
frog, ban, and sole stronz atirf «ouod) 

27 Hocks (Correedv set, broad, deep, flat, clean) 

28 Rear cannons (Brou, Sat, short, clean, tendons deflned, 

ample bone with qu^ty) 

29 Rear fetlocks (Straight, broad, dean) 

30 Rear pasterns (Sloping at an angle with the ground of about 

50 degrce^ good length, dean, strong) 

31 Hind feet (Large, round, wide at heels, good depth straight, 

sm ooth boot walls, tough quality of born, frog, bars, and 
sole sound) 

ACnON— 15 PER CENT 

32. Walk (Prompt, long, true, higli,*pnngy,free,regular*tnde) 
33 Trot (Spirited, strict, high, long, collected stride) 


Leif The heed eye. ear, neck, and slionlder of the Perdteron stallion 
uL.. show 8e"ce. _st«ng« 

vtlle. IndtaL, shows a nearly perfect head. ’ [Sf"!"®. 

intelligence, femininity, and Percheron b™"?, ^ 

ture by courtesy of Ralph L. Smtth, Kansas City, Missouri) 


I 


Discussion of the Score-Card Points 

The description given in the 
attempts to picture the ideal dra t horse in all 
up a Lndard of perfection. The discussion "-h * foUot ws 

;tt^^^dTo7vet/" S^ach of the re- 
qnnements as they Imve be- set forth 

Size and general type, ‘"e.o A Innd is eouiva- 

top of the withers and « s^ed ‘n hand the 

lent to 4 inches. The prospective j b „„rfirp he can, 

height of his own eyes, nose, or chin so^^ia^_^^ 

by standing at the horse * *on ^ 

By estimating the height and ob^rvmg he type and 
the iveight o£ the horse can be c ose y ^ recent years away 
There has been a dtctdrf that 

from the overly-big horse. for the kind whicli 

there no longer exists a commercial demai 
was popular before the advent of the truck and tractor. P 
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horsemen are gencrall> agreed dial .he 2000 

tor breeding slock of the major draft brecth is \ 

pounds tor stallions in good condition and 17 j 0 to IS p 
lor marcs For general farm work the most popular 
one thit IS acti\c and quick m Ins inovcmenls an 


1600 pounds in \\ eight . , , i r, i,nr«e 

Weight IS an important factor m the '^ork oE the dri 

Not only is it an element in sircngUi, but it is essential to lo 
the pulling horse to the ground It should be rcincin ere , 
ho\ve\er. tliat i\eight contributes most to strength \shcn i 
properly proportioned in the draft type and combined svi 
quality and a spirited disposition Weight s^hich is due 
cessne fat, nther than to muscle and bone, docs not add to 


draft power . 

The general conformation of the ideal draft type is one 
Tcflecis strength and power with reasonable activity The draU 
horse should be fairly low set because it contributes to stability 
and makes possible the most effective mechanical use of his 
weight and strength Extreme lovvsetness, or squattmess, on 
the other hand, is not desired because such a horse will lack Uie 


freedom and lengtli of stride of the good walking horse 

In noting the depth width and general draftmess of the 
horse, the student should observe also the relation of certain 
body dimensions For example the depth of shoulder and 
middle and the distance from the hips to the end of the buttock 
should each exceed the distance from the withers to the hips 
The depth of middle should equal the distance from the bottom 
line to the ground The forequarters, middle, and hind 
quarters should be joined together in a symmetrically blended, 
harmonious whole to give an impression of great strength, and 
beauty as vncU Fat should not be mistaken for muscle 
Strength of muscling is best shown by development of the arm, 
width and muscling of tlie forearm and gaskm, and the thick 
ness through the bnichen or stifles Associated with the drafty 
type and strong muscling is bone of ample substance Light 
bone and weak muscling usually go together 

Head, neck, and shoulders A long clean throated neck, 
properly set on sloping shoulders, gives an attractive style and 
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Ground surface of the ^[“lij'bar^t'^s'olc: C) rvhite !me, 

lammac of hoof wall, 3) angle of h f ^Jh Anatomy of Domas- 

7) apex of frog, 8) cleft of frog, and ) . \ ^ jj, Saunders Co , 

tic Atitmals by Sisson and Grossman, p / 

Pluladelphia) 

good looks, reflects an 

with high free action and quality. temoerament, slow- 

thick-diroated horses are usually sluggi P jj 

gaited and stumbling in action, and S- and 

oblique shoulder is associated also wim siop g P 



A nonnal lateral cartilage (<i) and 
Its relation to the bones o£ the pas* 
tern and loot: a) long pastern bone: 
b) short pastern bone; c) loot or 
coQin bone; d) lateral cartilage, e) 
naticular bone, 1) pastern joint: g) 
coffin joint, h) cut edge ol hoot wall, 
i) fleshy leases (From Anatvmy of 
Domestic Animals by Sisson and 
Grossman, 'W. B. Saunders Co) 


This illustrates a common fault tn 
the set of the hocks and ankles, 
Metsed from the rear The 
arc open or loo wide apart, the 
points of the hocks are out instead 
of in, the ankles arc twisted, and 
too mudi of the weight is thrown 
on the outside walls of the feet. 


together these mean less concussion or shock tvhen the striding 
foot hits the ground, thus contributing to length of service and 
soundness, as well as to better action. Thick, low tvithers are 
associated with straight, upright shoulders and short necks. 

The strong masculine diaracter, which should be shoisni in 
the head, neck, and manner of the stallion, is of considerable 
importance in judging. It is regarded by experienced breeders 
as the most important sign of the prepotent sire. Likeivise, the 
refinement and other evidences of femininity in the mare are 
believed to be indicative of her ability to breed regularly. 

Middle and coupling. A short, straight back, strong cou- 
pling, a roomy middle, and low flanks are essential in the draft 
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se because they insure feed 
acity, constitution, rugged- 
s, and strength. Pulling 
itests have demonstrated an 
portant correlation between 
hort back and good depth 
ough the heart, and draft 
wer. Long-backed, light- 
bed horses are poor “doers” 
d lack both strength and eii- 
rance. It is especially im 
rtant that there be great 
dth and strength of mus- 
ing across the loin or kid- 
!ys. The coupling is said to 
i close when the last nb is 



ose to the hip. A strong , i u mnc 

mplmg is determined by the spimg of the back ribs, the 
ing across the loin, tlie closeness of the last nb to the hip, and 

le depth of the rear flank. , 

HinVarters. The propelling muscles used in draft are lo 
ited chiefly in the regions of the thighs or quarters. Ion and 
ack. The importance of proper form and strong rauschngi 
hese parts is obvious. A long, broad, moderately 
fiers a large area for the development of ^ttotig 
or effective leverage in pulling. High, roug i ^ ^ 

roup go with a weak coupling and produce an unsightly mp 
ine A properly set. well carried tail contributes to an attrac 
ive general appearance 

Legs, feet, and pasterns, me we-un b u 

aorse, as well as tlie efficiency witli which 

determined pretty much by the character o nuality of 

This is a matter involving chiefly the substance and quality ot 
the bone and *e position or set o t ie "S* 

deviation from the normal in tlie set “ P 

pasterns, and feet impedes period of usefulness. 

opmcnt of unsoundnesses, and sho ^P^^^ 

A lack of substance or of quality i 
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affects the strength, efficiency, and 
wearing qualities. 

“Back on the knees” is a serious 
fault because it is due to weakness 
in die joint itself and a lack of sup 
port below. U causes strain on the 
back tendons and in action pro- 
duces a break or jerk in the rhythm 
of the stride. Many draft horses 
stand toed in or pigeon-toed on one 
or both front feet. This means an 
unequal distribution of die weight 
and shock of trasel, causes strain, 
and tends to cause hardening or os- 



Judging action (front wcw) 
Top At the ttalk, the fett 
should be lifted high and 


sification of the lateral cartilages, or 
to produce sidebones. Also, such 
horses do not go straight; it usually 
causes the striding foot to be 
thrown out, that is, to “wing-out" 
or “paddle.” A toed-out position, 
on the other hand, usually means 
a tendency to go too close in front, 
or to interfere. 

\Vhen the hind leg, viewed from 
the side, has too much angle or 
“set” to It, the enormous strain 
which normally is placed on the 
hock when the horse is pulling is 
greatly increased. The condition is 
most serious when the hock itself is 


brought forward m a straight 

hne. The stride should be thick, and round. It may 

long, free, and spnngy, with* cause curb, chronic, boggy or filled 
out stumbhng Bottom. At hocks, or spavin. It does not inter- 
show oipm' much with good aaion unless 
d.o„ u„. „„e, J asiodated. 


and moie with spnng and 


Creedom, as nell as going true, ^ often is, tvith a base-wide, cow- 
free, and colleaedly (Cotir- hocked position, in tvhich case it 
iesyind. Exp. Sta. Circular 99) causes spraddling. This fault is 
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more common in light than in draft 
horses. 

Another very common fault in 
the set of the hind legs is revealed, 
when viewed from behind, by being 
too wide or open between the hocks 
and with the hind feet toeing in or 
straight ahead. This produces a 
short, stilted stride and results m 
excessive shock and wear. 

With most draft Iiorses the pas- 
terns are too short 
and steep, which 
means a short, stilted 
gait, a tendency to 
stumble, and the de- 
velopment of side- 
bones. A good slope 
to tire pasterns in- 
sures a free elastic 
stride and less con- 
cussion and wear on 
tile foot and leg. 

The feet of most 
draft horses would 
be improved by 
more depth, wider 
heels, and more size. 

Too many also are 
soft and brittle of 
horn. Feet that lack 
shape, size, or qual- 
ity do not rvear ivell 
and are early dis 
posed to unsound- 
nesses. A large 
shapely foot squarely 
placed under straight 




. „ Tnh \Vlien MCwing the action 
oIMd note e^ecally d.e 
from die . should be 

“"is 'S’-'"”**;—' 

When meiving of smde. die 

should note espe^al y *= eng 

SU. Circular 99) 
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legs contributes to greater stability in action, insures a 
grip on the pulling surface, and distributes more even y 
shockofiravel j 

The seriousness of any of these abnormalities in the ^ 
the legs, pasterns, and feet will be exaggerated according to 
degree to which they are associated either with a lack of su 
stance or of quality Cordy, flat cannons, lean hocks, clean, 
sharply defined joints big shapely feet of rjuality, and amp e 
substance insure strength, wearing qualities, and cHiciency 
Action. The draft horse docs hts work mostly at the wa 
His ability to vsalk fast without waste of energy the develop- 
ment of temporary lameness, or unsoundness largely deter 
mines his usefulness His performance at the trot is valuable 
chiefly because it brings into expression qualities of spirit an 
disposition, as vsell as of coordination, which arc helpful m 
judging Ins value 

The natural action of the horse is influenced by his body 
conformation, the set of his legs and pasterns as already men 
tioned and by his temperament and disposition The way a 
horse is shod his training and the skill with which he is ban 
died a^ have an important bearing on ihe action displayed 
Longjiacked horses tend to drag their hind legs, while ex 
tremely short backed horses tend to forge Extremely wide 
ironted horses, especially rvhen die shoulders are loosely joined 
have a tendency to roll, and the siridm ^ leg when brought 
fonvard iMnds around the supporting leg 

Defects in Action 

devTihp*iT”*r**' action have been named and briefly 

described by Gay as follows 


suSS* of branches or under 

hind foot. 


with^S^S^f Smking the supporting leg at the fetlock 
leg It is a common result of 
footed positio'n^ *” base narrow, toe wide, or splay 




The great Carnot 66666 nt action Note Hecnon and pontton of die 
hock and the fold at die knee 


PaddUns. An outward deviation m the direction of the 
stride of the foreleg, resulting from the toe narrotv or pi- 

« I.™. t. i"tt. 

•nd tooKqudml, neon’s di .h, ..r.d.TO 

c;:s,r. •» ■ -t- 
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walker, most commonly seen m the walk oE wide Iron 

Pounding Hitting the ground hard at tlie conclusion 

oE a high stride , , , 

Rolling Excessne side motion o£ tlic shoulders, 
ally confined to wide Eronicd liorses 

Pointing A stride m which the extension is more 
marked than flection, as is commonly seen in the tro 
die Thoroughbred n nF 

Dwelhng A scarcely perceptible pause in me lug 
the foot, as though die stride had been completed e ore 
the foot touches the ground , 

Trappy, A quick, high, but comparatn ely short striae 


COMPARATIVE JUDGING OF DR/VFT HORSES 
Simple Comparison 

^Vhen comparing two individuals or in placing a class of 
three or more, it is desirable in the interests of time and ac 
curacy to dispense with the details of die score card and to con 
centraie on the more general and important points A logical 
form or oudine to follow in this is suggested by the general di 
visions o£ the score card Such an outline will Eacilitate orderly 
obsertations and serve as an appropriate guide when die rea 
sons are to be given orally or written These points, when 
printed on a card similar to the kind used in many county, 
state, and national judging contests for vocational agricultural 
students, would appear as shown on the opposite page 

This outline or division oE points is simple, definite, and 
complete, yet sufficiently detailed In the use of this form m 
contest work the student does not write or give orally his rea 
sons However, the judge can determine fairly reliably, from 
the plaangs made for the respective points, the reasons for the 
student s final rating of the class 

The plan has much to recommend it m the condutt o£ junior 
It sunphfies considerably the work o£ grading the re 

w Gay Produerw^ Horse Husbandry (Chicago J B Lippmcotl Com 
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Judging Contest Card for Draft Horses 


Class No _ 

Class Name — Contestant s No. 


General Points 

Placino 

Grade 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Size and general type — 20 per cent 

1 





Head, neck, and shoulders — 15 per cent 






Middle and coupling — 15 per cent 






Hindquarters — 15 per cent 






Legs, pasterns, and feet — 20 per cent 






AcUon — 15 per cent 






Final placing 






Judge’s grade 



suits and at the same time eliminates the "personal equation 
as a factor in determining the individual gra es gi ■ • 

method or means of teaching the rudiments of livestock judg- 
ing. also, it logically follows scoring practice as the irext step 
in preparation for the more advanced tvork of placing with 
\vritteii or oral reasons. 


pLAcme WITH Written Reasons 
Training in the ability to give clear, »"vmcing reasons is an 
essential part of the development \ qJ 

seems most logical that attention to t is tmpp . , ^ j 

the teaching program should be given at .ft‘^ P° ■ 

following score-card judging and practice in simple compari 

hdpM it the ““dent „I,at t, touted, a, 

STatritSrjSe'teen,™ taalt., Th-e aae 

summarized as follows: 
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Some Useful Descriptive Terms 


Size and general type: 

Ideal Large, massive, rugged, deep, v'-ide, jjjy 

set, blocky, drafiy, compact, symmetrical, 
turned, strongly muscled 

Common defects Light, small, light bodied, ups 
leggy, rangy, too squatty, vscak muscling 


Head, neck, and shoulders. 

Ideal Stylish carriage, sloping shoulder , strong and rn^ 
culine in the stallion, refined, feminine, and re y 
m the mare, head shouing quality and miel *8^” 
eye full and clear, neck long, clean throated, arc 
cars alertly carried 

Common defects Lacks style, lou headed, shorn e 
straight, upright, head ueak m stallion, , 

strong in mare, plain, eyes small weak, cloudy, • 
lop<ared, coarse or heavy ears 

Middle and coupbng 

Ideal Short, straight, strong back and loin, deep through 
the heart or middle, roomy middle, coupling strong, 
close 

Common defects Long, low weak back and lorn, shallow 

body, slim or light middle, short in back nb 
Hindquarters 

Ideal Nice turn to hips and croup or rump croup fairly 
level, wide, strong thick through bntchen. strongly 
muscled m thighs and stifles 

Common defects Rough, high hips, steep, short, flat 
croup light, weak m quarters, lacks depth and thick 
ness in thighs and quarters 

Legs, pasterns, and feet* 

Ideal. Cwect in set oC hocks, side and rear view, stands 
straight and squarely on feet, sloping, springy, clean 




.ere.a™econ>b.nauono£brcod^e~ 

lie 1939 All Amencan cliampicn ^ 

7 Conner Praine Farm Noblesvil e 

pasterns, dean, rugged bone quality, clean, hard 
l^tnts. big. round, shape^ toush fce 
Common de eds SicUc hocks. 
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open or too tv.do l.c.ttccn hooU bacl. on 
sunding locnigin or pigeon toed in fron . ° 

or splayfooted, cocked anUes or up on •‘'= J 

short straight. stubb> pasterns, ° I’ 

shelly, soft, cracked feet, hard or ’’ 

heads, boggy, filled, coarse, thick, weak hocks, 
coarse, hght cannons 


Action 


Ideal Prompt, spirited, shots mg animation long, 

high, springy, regular, collected ^ 

Common Ljeets Slow, sluggish, awkward stuinblu „. 
short, stubby, stilted, goes wide at the hocks too close 
at the ground, goes wide in front, wings-out, crosses 
otcr, rope uallj, interferes 


Sample Card wmi Written Reasons 
Consideration now will be gisen to the plan of c\crcisc in 
t^luch the reasons are Mriitcn In many state and loal 
contests, written reasons are required on one of cacli of tne 
divisions of livestock judged Tliese reasons necessarily nius 
be brief because of the limitations of time and tlie space in 
which to record them Every statement should be one of com 
parison Pure descnption should not be indulged in because 
of limited time and also because the inference to be drawn from 
It IS not always clear In wnting reasons it is essential that only 
the important differences or reasons be mentioned and that 
just the right word or words be used to express them 

The cards on which the reasons arc taken are generally about 
6 X 10 inches and of a plan illustrated on the opposite page 
Included in the example is a nearly ideal set of reasons which 
actually was wrntten for plaang a class of draft mares 

It will be profitable to examine this sample set of reasons 
The merit of them lies chiefly in the fact there were no serious 
mistakes in observation, unusually good judgment was shown ir 
the points of difference which were stressed in comparing the 
individuals of the different pairs, and the reasons for plaang 
the first over the second, and the second over the third, etc., vv ere 



Livestock Judging Contest 
Contestant’s number: 67 Date: June 20, 1939 

Class: Draft Mares 

Placing: 1st: 2 2nd: 3 3rd: 1 dth: 4 

Niunber 2 was placed first over Number 3 second. 
Number 2 was larger and more drafty, had more bone, 
and stood straighter on her front feet. In action she had a 
longer and truer stride than 3. Number 3. however, had 
more style and was cleaner in her hocks than 2. 

Number 3 was pkaced second over Number 1 third. 

Although 1 had more size and a straighter back than 3, 
Number 3 was more feminine and stylish, more sloping m 
pasterns, was more correctly set at the hocks, and had 
tougher feet than 1. Both moved wide at the hocks, but 3 
I was more prompt. 

Number 1 was placed third over Number 4 fourth. 

This was an easy placing, altliough 4 had moie quality 
than 1; but Number 1 was lower set, deeper bodied, had 
more muscle and bone, stood straighter on her front legs, 
and moved straighter in front tlian 4. 
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stated simply and dearly And the judge “"'f 
favorably impressed by the legible wriung and go p 

“The judge gave this boy 47 out of a possible 50 
m this class The student's only mistake WM htf ‘ 

serve, apparently, m the second pair, that j but 

had more size, a straighter back, and was stronge Hpeoer 

that she also ^vas shorter in her back and coup »ng, P 
through the heart, followed more closely the accepted 
type as shown m 2, and had larger feet than 3 u 
also was superior to 3 in action Although she was a tn 
gish compared to 3, she had a much longer and ^*8 
The official placing on the class was 2 — 1 — 3 — 4 and the 
dent’s total grade 93, 46 on his placing and 47 on his teas 


Placing with Oral Reasons 
If the student has suaessfully passed through the stages 
sented by the three types of judging exercises just discussed, he 
should be prepared to begin a study of the fourth — placing wit 
oral reasons By this time he should be familiar with the 
and location of all the detailed score-card points of the 
horse and have acquired the standard terms useful in their de 
scription He should have gamed a knowledge of what is 
wanted, or the ideal, m each of these details, their functions, 
and their relative importance in relation to the whole In the 
second step, by comparing iv\o individuals m the more general 
points, the student s conception of the ideal should have become 
more clearly fixed and his habits of observation trained to see 
the larger and more significant differences 

In the third step the student was given his first real opportu 
nity to test his knowledge of type, his ability to observe accu 
rately, and his judgment when gpven carefully selected and easy 
classes to place Also, practice in writing reasons according to 
the plan used should have served as a most important prepara 
tion for giving them orally. His training thus far should have 
taught him the importance of being systematic in the way he 
goes about the work of judgmg and the need for great concen 
tration and alertness when studying the class 
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Below are the reasons, as they were given orally, for placing 
the class of Percheron mares pictured on pages 222 and 223. 
The class was correctly placed 1 — 2 — 3 — 4, in the same order 
in which they are shown. 

“My placing on this class of Percheron mares was 1 2 

3—4. 

“I placed Number 1 over Number 2 because she was 
deeper and wider in her body, more drafty in her type, and 
had more muscle and bone. She was longer and more level 
at the croup, more sloping in her front pasterns, stood on 
larger feet, and in action had a longer and more business- 
like stride than 2. I will admit in favor of 2, however, that 
she was more stylish in her carriage, had a nicer Percheron 
mare head and neck, and was more snappy in action at the 


trot than Number 1. . 

“In the second pair, I considered 2 a fairly easy winner 
over 3, granting that 3 was lower set, more drafty in her 
proportions, and more level at the croup than 2. 
placed 2 over 3 because she had more style,_ was deep 
through the heart, cleaner in her bone and joints, stood 
more squarely on her front feet, and her feet, especially m 
front, were wider at the heels and tougher in *en 

3. In action, 2 showed more snap, carried her hocks closer, 

and went straighter in front than 3. 

“Regarding the last pair. 3 and 4, I will concede in favoi 
of 4 that she had more style and stood and moved straig 
in front tlian 3; but I preferred 3 chieHy because of her 
superior type. She was lower set, more roomy in her mid 
die, much’^stronger muscled through her 
cleaner and more correctly set in bcr hoc^. and stood on 
more rugged bone than 4. I objecte o y 

of her shallow body, leggy type, and light bone. 


Show Classification for Draft Horses 
Students of livestock judging should be f=>md.ar wi* jbe 

show classification of the different bree^ o ives j varies 

the number of classes provided at the 
somewhat according to the importance 




Mate Number 2 
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locality or state, and the sire and resources of the 
mually is one classification uhich u fairly typical of tnos p 
vided at the larger shous The clarification maintaine 
the breeds of draft horses is, in the main, similar to e 
shoivn below 

1 Stallion, 5 )ears old or over 

2 Stallion, 1 years old and under 5 

3 Stallion, 3 years old and under 1 

4 Stallion, 2 years old and under 3 

5 Yearling stallion (futurity) 

6 Mare, 5 years old or over 

7 Mare, 4 years old and under 5 

8 Mare, 3 years old and under 1 

9 Mare, 2 years old and under 3 

10 Yearling filly (futurity) 

11 Stallion and 3 marcs, any age 

12 Get of sire (3 animats get of one sire bred in U . 

13 Produce of dam (2 animals produce of one mare, bred 
m U S) 

14 Three mares, any age 

15 Three stallions, any age 

16 Stallion and 3 mares any age, bred by exhibitor 

17 Senior champion stallion 

18 Reserve senior champion stalhon 

19 Junior champion stalhon 

20 Reserve junior champion stalhon 

21 Grand champion stalhon 

22 Reserve grand -champion stalhon 

23 Champion American bred stalhon 

24 Reserve champion Amencan bred stalhon 

25 Senior champion mare 

26 Reserve senior champion mare 

27 Junior champion mare 

28 Reserve junior champion mare 

29 Grand champion mare 

30 Reserve grand champion mare 

31 Champion Amencan bred mare 

32 Reserve champion American bred mare 
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All ages are reckoned from January 1. is j 

The senior championship group includes the ages of 3 and 
over; the junior championship those below 3 years. 

In all cases, the rules of eligibility specify that animals must 
be purebred and recorded in tlie recognized national association 
of the breed in the U. S., or of the National Livestock Records 

o£ Canada. , . 

There are no interbreed, or so-called sweepstakes classes in 
large shows in the breeding classes: horses show on y m their 
respective breed classes. The classification for draft geldings 
and mares follows: 

1. Draft gelding or grade draft mare, 4 years old or over, 
shown to halter 

2. Draft gelding or grade draft mare, under 4 years, shown 

“ 3." tampion draft gelding or grade draft mare, any age, 

shown to halter . , . ,i,_„ 

4. Pair of draft geldings or mares, weighing not less tha 

3800 pounds, shown to wagon , 

5. Pair of draft geldings or mares, weighing not less tha 

3400 pounds and under 3800 pounds, shown w 

6. Tandem hitch of drafters, shown to sui 

7. Four-horse team, wheelers weighing not less than 3400 

pounds, shown to wagon , 

8. Six-horse team, wheelers weighing not less Uian 
pounds, shown to wagon 

BREEDS OF DRAFT HORSES 
There are five breeds of 

namely, Percheron, Belgian, Shire, y briefly 

The distinguishing characteristics of each of tliese are y 

listed below. 


Percheron 

This breed, which ^^^“fP^hoJ^enn'the^Un'ited States, 
the most numerous of the draft color. Most 

It should be either black or some variety of gray m 



At the top the All Amencan Perdieton sullion Enchanter otvned by Pme 
tree Farms McHenry Illinois selected by experts in 1937 and 1938 as 
repr^ung Ae most nearly model Percheron type (v.e ght 2030 pounds 
height at withers 16 h 2i^ bone below knee lOU,') At the bottom 
Julw the International grand champ on mare m 1939 owned and shown 
Praine Farm Noblesville Indiana selected as the All Amencan 
moael Percheron mare in 1939 






l" In.cmaUonal 

At the top die noted Belgian ““’''“‘J “^eman, Danville, Illinois At die 
grand champion owned by H International grand rhai^on 

bottom, Alda de Bmrbeek 20“®- b. Sugar Groie Farm, Aurora, 

Belgian mare, m 1937 and 1939. 
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Shire filly Chcnics Ma«s, 1st and (emale champion. Royal Show, 1939. 
oHoed by W. J. Thompson, Croyland, Woodham Road, Woking, England. 
(Courtesy The Farmer and Slock-BTeedtr, London) 

grays change to white with advancing age. Chestnut, sorrel, and 
bay are not recognized as Percheron colors. The breed is 
medium as to type and size, and possessed of more than average 
spirit and intelligence. According to the adopted report of a 
special committee of the 1940 National Conference of Judges 
and Breeders of Percherons, mature stallions in good condition 
should weigh 1900 to 2100 jwunds, and measure in height at 
the withers 16 to 16-3 hands. The standard adopted for ma- 
ture marw in good condition is a weight of 1750 to 1900 pounds, 
and a height of 16 to 16-2 hands. The best Percherons repre- 
sent a near ideal combination of draft power svith an active 
disposition, good action, and quality. Too many individuals 
still are criticized for slack middles, light bone and muscle, and 
small feet. 





M. - 

' ■ \ %^ - 
- * ^'l-^ ^ ^ 


The 1931 International grand ‘^"”P'^" ^Canada.'^''*°" ^ 
owned by J. E. Falconer, Goven. SasUtcliewan, 

Belgian 

This breed, which is native to J^U^buIrt 

weight as the Percheron, but in typ noted for his good 

and more muscular in development He is noted^for^^^^g^^^ 

middle, easy feeding sorrel— wUli flaxen mane and 

ferred colors in this country are . bays also are 

tail — chestnut, and roan, altlioug i , j jj jn temperament 
standard. The old-time ^l^ff'^epresenfatives. as 

and lacked style and quality. ,i,nw marked improsemcnt 

bred in America, on the od.er hand show marked ^p.^^ 

in these particulars. The rapid ^ be^attributed to Uic 

this breed has enjoyed in ujcle and substance of the 

breeders' success in ^ feet more quality, better action, 

old type and adding to it biggc > 
and more pleasing lines. 

Shire 

The Shire is the national ‘'”f‘_|.'°"4-hej,^ar*e'‘onc "hundred 
his great weight and draft po'' 


RanVAborough Sur grand champion SuQollc maie Intcmauonal 1938 

pounds or more heavier lhan the Percheron or Belgian, have 
more rugged bone, and much more feather (hair) on their legs 
Bay with ^hite points is the desirable color, although brounis 
blacks and gra)s are not uncommon The breed has neser 
been popular with the American farmer, chiefly because of the 
excessne hair on the legs and their lack of spmt 

Clydesdale 

In color this breed of Scotch draft horses is much the same as 
the Shire in many other respects, however, it is quite different. 
It IS not quite so heavy as the Percheron or Belgian The breed 
IS famous for its wide feet, clean quality of bone and straight 
acuon They are active m disposition and easy to handle 
Many specimens are slim in their middle light in their bone 
and lack muscle The feather on their legs although finer of 
quality than in the Shire, has not helped their popularity with 
the American farmer 
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Suffolk 

This is a compact, well-made draft 
and English in origin. It is the lightest of our draft taed^ 

Mature stallions in show condition j'Jean 

pounds, and mares, 1650 to .1750 pounds. Th y 
legged, well muscled, and active “^^cuTar combination of 
sessing to an unusual degree the p 
qualities most desirable for farm dra t wor *. 




THE CREATION o£ safe, attracme bridle patlis and riding 
trails m the extensive parkways about our cities is evidence of a 
growing interest m riding for recreation and pleasure Tlie 
saddle horse promises, therefore, to maintain if not improve 
upon his present strong position in the public’s esteem This 
IS especially true o! the walk trot-canter horse 

The Saddle Type 

The true saddle type is best exempliEed m the modern Amer 
lean Saddle Horse This breed is strictly of American origin, 
developed by selection from a foundation mainly of Thorough 
bred and native riding stockbreeding He should have stylish 
carnage, beautiful lines, outstanding quality or finish, and m 
telligence Ability to carry weight easily at the required gaits, 
along with reasonable speed and stamina, are essential Deep 
oblique shoulders, fine withers, a short, strong back, and slop- 
ing pasterns are points of conformation of special importance 
The three-gaited horse performs at the walk, trot, and canter 
In the show ring style dictates that the mane of the three-gaited 
horse be clipped short The five-gaited horse, in addition to 
performing at the walk, trot, or canter, must do the rack and 
one of the two slow gaits — the fox trot or running walk Five 
^ited horses are shown ivith flowing mane and full length tail 
The Tennessee Walking Horse is charaaenzed by speaal nat 
ural ability to perform the runnmg walk gait 
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Fiery Crags, bay gelding, 7 yeaK “'f’ * '’dorses'’ o/ S’^timi'^'^owned by 

“P- 

Haas, New York) 

General Points of the Saddle Home 
In studying *e charactemtics (,) 

(4) intelligence and temperament an (^)j decisions are 

discussed briefly below. In show ? .1 , ^ gaits, con- 

determined chiefly by differences m ability to do die ga 
formation, beauty, and manners. 

Size and weight. Three-gaited g pounds, 

from 14-3 to 16 hands and in weight from 850 to 1 -UU p 

depending on the weight of ^ of good saddle-horse 

Conformation. The distinctive 


The famouj Tennessee Walking horse Haynes Peacock Vkiih his owner 
J L. Haynes up A chestnut gelding sired by Wilson $ Allen and out ol a 
trotting bred nure, he was winner ol the Uaton Rouge World Cliallwg 
Show champion at the Southwestern Exposition and Horse Show at For 
Worth, 1940, and blue nbbon winner at National m Madison Square 
Carden, 1939 (Courtesy Dept, ol Consersation Slate o£ Tennessee) 

conformation are a short, strongly-coupled back, round nbs 
deep, oblique shoulders, rather high, fine tvithers, level croup, 
full quarters, long, sloping pasterns, and a long, clean throated 
neck He is shorter from the withers to his tail, compared with 
his height, than other horses Although somewhat upstanding, 
he does not appear leggy He is full made, smoothly turned, 
and fairly muscular Every line from his long, gracefully arched 
neck to his smartly carried flowing tail is a curve, the lines of 
his neck, shoulders, middle, and hindquarters all blending 
smoothly together m a manner to give symmetry and great 
beauty 

Quality and refinement. Every line and feature of the high 
class saddle horse reflects quality The head is lean and sharply 
chiseled, the ears are pointed, of medium sue, and alert The 
1 mane and tail are silky, the coat is soft and fine. The skin is 
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thin and fits witli glovelike tightness over the joints and tendons, 
giving a sharpness to the lines and a clear definition to eacli 
detail. The horn o£ the feet is of the toughest quality. For the 
best service, however, quality and refinement should not be em- 
phasized to the point where a reasonable amount of substance 

is likely to be sacrificed. , „ . ■ , 

IntelUgence and temperament. The good saddle horse hs 
good manners, is easy to control, and does his work with willing- 
ness and spirit. Without intelligence, animation and good 
temper, the most skillful training can accomplish li“le in de- 
veloping a satisfactory mount, either for p ensure or 
use.*^ The horse tvith life and spirit that has “ j 

formation and quality will show naturally a s y is . ° .,1^ 
both head and mil, be able to execute the required gaits with 

greater precision, and wear longer. chould 

Action. The three gaits of the walk-trot-canter horse should 

be performed -with ease and grace. It is “fP should be 
action be true and the step light and springy. extremely 

sufficient flection of the hocks and lift to t should be 

high or extravagant action is not desired. uniform 

collected and performed without apparent effort, at a unitorm 

pace, and with either lead. 

Show Classification for Three-Gaited Saddle Horses 
The classification shown below is more or less typical of those 
maintained at the state fairs. 

1. Mare or gelding, 15 not exceeding 15.2 

2. Mare or gelding, over 15 hanas a 

hands , , 

3. Mare or gelding, over 15.2 hands 

4. Combination mare “ goWmg or over 

5. Model, 3-gatted mare or gelding, / 

u&° IS a fw-gaUcU laddlc ..one shoim On 

in harness then under tlie saddle. 
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GENERAL APPEARANCE— 12 PER CENT 


1 Haght 

3 Form (Qoitf but not full made, deep but not broad, t>'ni 


4 Oualitv (Boae dean, dense, 6ne, >et indicaung substai«c, 

tendons attd joints shaiply defined, hide and hair fine, gcn 
eral refinement, finish) 

5 Temperament (Artive, duposiuon good, mieU>gcnt) 


4 

4 


HEAD ANT) NECK— 8 PER CENT 

6 Head (Sue and dimennons m pixiporuon, dear-cut feature*, 

straight face line, stide angle tn lower jaw) I 

7 Muzzle (Floe, aostnls large, lips thin, tnm, even) 

8 £)es (Protstnent orbit, Ui^e,uill,bnght, dear, lid thin, 

curvature) 

9 Forehi»d (Broad, full) 

10 Ears (Medium size, pointed, set dose, earned alert) 

11 Neck(I^Pg,»uppl4'vcUcre*led,notcamcdtoobigb,thrOtUe 

well cut out, bead well set oa) 


FOREliAN'D— 22 PER CENT 

12. Shoulder* (Very long, sloping, yet muscular) 

13 Anns (Short, miuciilar, earned well forward) 

14 Forearm (Long, broad, muscular) 

15 Knees (Straight, wide, deep, strongly supported) 

16 Cannons (Short, broad. Sat, tendons sharply defined, set well 

back) 

17 Fetlocks (NVide, tendons well back, straight, well supported) 

18 Pasterns (Long, oblique~-45dcgrco — smooth, strong) 


19 Feet (La^e, round, uniform, straight, slope of wall paralld to 

t^^pastem, sole concave, ban strong, frog large, clastic. 


slope pastern, sole concave, ban strong, irog large, elastic, 

hee\»w-vie,lv,ll,oBc liaid height cJ toe, noro dense, s tf i tcrt h , 
dark color) 

20 Lcn (Direction viewed from in fjont, a perpendicular line 
cropped from the point <4 the shoulder should divide the leg 

ana loot into two lateral halves, viewed from the side, a 

perp end yiil s r fine dre^ped fiom the tubermry of the scap- 

ula should pass through the center at the clbw joint and 
meet the ground at the center of the foot) 
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ScAix OF Points 


t, extending well 


pled) 


BODY— 12 PER CENT 

21 Withers (High, muscular, wcU finished at top, 

into back) 

22 Chest (Medtum ivtde, deep) 

23 Ribs (WcU sprung, long, close) 

24 Back (Short, straight, strong, brMd) 

25 Loin (Short, broad, muscular, stron^V 

26 Flank (Deep, full, long, low underhne) 

HINDQUARTERS— 31 PER CENT 

27 Hips (Broad, round, stoM*' 

23 Criup (Long, level, round, smooth) 

29 Tail (Set high, weU earned) 

30 Thighs (FuU, muscular) 

31 Sufles (Broad, full, muscular) 

33 §S:t“(S^Sigtt,“rde^— pro-nent, deep, clean cut, 

34 cSiom(s”hmt:bffi:flk.rhdo=ssharplydefined,^ 

35 FcUk^ (Wide, tendons weU Jj^^fflSoodi'S^r'^ 

straight, slope of wall parall elastic heels wide, full, 
eavef bkrs strong, frog “^"'““Xdark color) 

one third height of tw, hm ^ perpendicular line 

38 Legs (Direeuon inewed from the leg 

dropped from the point of . side, this same 

and foot into lateral halves, view ground 

line should touch the g perpendicular Une 

some httlc distance back o , . —.ggj the ground near the 
dropped from the hipjomt should meet 
center of the foot) 

Way of going— 15 per cent 

39 Walk (Raptd, flat footed, m E”'' „cU off hocks, not 

40 Trot (Free, straight, smooth, spnngy.b 

extreme knee fold) . , cross canter) 

41 Canter tSlo w. collected, either leaa, 

Total 


Perfect 

Score 
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The TJioroughbrcd or English running horse War Admiral, by Man o£ 
War, siiih Kuruinger up, ssinner o£ ihe Chesapeake Stakes at Pimlico, 
the Sanita Derby, and the Kentucky Derby, owned by Glen Riddle 
Fana. (Morgan Photo Service, New York) 


6. Mare or gelding, state owned and ridden by amateur 
owner 

7. Heavyweight mare or gelding, over 15.2 up to 200 pounds 

8. Mare or gelding ridden by lady 

9. Three-gaiicd championship slake, 15.2 hands and under 

10. Three-gaited championship stake, over 15.2 hands 

11. Three-gaited grand championship stake, over 14.2 hands 

The Thoroughbred, or English running horse, is of the saddle 
type jjui modified by the demands of the race course for extreme 
spcM and stamina. They vary in height from 15-3 to 16-1 
hands and in weight from 900 to 1050 pounds, although many 
do not come within these limits. Bay, brown, chestnut, and 
sorrel are the most common colors. 

Much of ^e quality, intelligence, speed, and stamina which 
u possessed by the Thoroughbred and American Saddle Horse, 




^ ^ ^ . — ■ I I — 

A pair o£ trotters illustrating the pS, Wnchester, 

nets o£ Hrst prize International owned by Geo 1 Pea 

Illinois , j 


Illinois j j 

as well as by the other light legged breeds, mu^t be 
the original influence of the Arabian breed This horse^^ 
cient lineage was the original sad quality Arabians are 
standard in intelligence, beauty, tl iiy ^veigh from 

bay. gray, and chestnut in color, and in size usually weig 

800 to 1000 pounds 

»•» .-.r-n 'T'vBI? 


The Roadster or Light Harness Tvpe ^ 

This type is adapted to the P“*J.‘i"el?y by the Amen 

rapid pace, and is represented in ^ jmes 

can Trotter (and Pacer) or Standardbred i.ghtlegged 

which suggest speed and ^ temperament than 

breeds, tlie Standardbred “ " °£ bone and tougher feet, 

the draft horse and has harder q J iiy ,yell muscled in the 
He should be deep<hested n^ be true and 

region of the hindquarters His eommonly measure I J 
frictionless Horses of this bree condition 850 to 1 1 jO 

to 16 hands in height, and weig standard track distances, 

pounds Speed, with stamina to go breeding 

IS now tlie principal objective MUght m 


HacVney pony, Hanieitoun Eva. owned by Miv Lewis A. Park, SewicUey, 
Pennsylvania. (Pholo by Haas, New York) 

Tlie Morgan is more compaa and muscular in build and 
smaller in size than the Sundardbred. The breed is composed 
ot the descendants o£ the horse Justin Morgan, foaled in 1789, 
and stood chiefly in Vermont. It is in reality a stout-made 
combination roadster and saddle horse noted especially for its 
fine disposition, toughness, and endurance. Bays and browns 
arc die common colors. The representatives of the breed are 
\ery limited in numbers. 

The Heavy-Hajckess or, Coach Type 

Compared with the roadster, horses of this type are fuller 
made, have more beautiful lines, more stylish carriage, and 
higher action. In weight they usually run h'om 100 to 300 
pounds heavier, although it varies widely. Their use is re- 
sirictcd to pleasure driving, which is limited, and to horse- 
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show competition. The most popular breed is the Hackney, 
of English origin. The other breeds, o£ which each is repre- 
sented by limited numbers, are the German Coach, French 
Coach, Cleveland Bay. and Yorkshire Coach. 

Ponies 

The pony is not a distinct type. They -'““‘“Ycknev 
sentatives o£ the light-legged breeds just named /^e Hackney 
is generally o£ the harness type, and beauty o£ orm and high 
flaliy action are desired. The Welsh and Sh«land represent 
a combination type suitable both for ri ing .f , 
driving. The three breeds differ in sue. T>ie Sh^and should 

not exceed 42 inches or 10-2 hands in heigi , exceed 

not be over 12 hands, while the Hackney should not exceed 

‘^Mo"f polo ponies are of grade Thoroughbred Ineeding. 
usually three-quarter-bloods, from 14- o performers 

and of a weight from 850 to 1000 poun s. endurance, 

possess unusual intelligence, quick speed, and great enuura 




THE MULE IS a hybrid, the result of mating the mare with 
the jack. The opposite cross, the stallion on the jennet, pro- 
duces the hinny. Like most hybrids, the mule generally is 
not fertile 

Compared with the draft horse, the mule in type is not so 
deep, wide, compact, or massive He is longer and narrower 
of body, has lighter bone, and smaller, more narrow feet. He 
IS less nervous m temperament than the horse is tougher, stands 
hot weather better, and endures hardships and rough treatment 
with greater indifference Unsoundnesses are less common 
in mules than m horses 

MARkET Classes of Mules 

On the market, mules are classified according to their weight 
and i>p^ or the kinds of work they are best qualified to per 
torm The old classification as reported by Obrecht,* shown 
below, IS still in use although changes m demand have effected 
some abbreviation m its form 


Oatt 

nnft 

Farm 

Sugar 

Cotton 

2,lmtog 


12-16 


JVeigfJ in 
Pmcndf 
1200-1600 
900-1250 
1150-1300 
750-1100 
600-1350 


K- t Obr^ch, ni.»„ suu„„ Bullcun 122. 
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The type represented by these 
same. sinL the work they do - "Tpit or at the 

mules, as the name suggests, wor*' , j; , and em- 

surface oE mines. The “«°"J"’VE%he Sou*. The sugar 
ployed chiefly in the cotton fie cotton mule, 

mule is heavier, more smoothly turn Farm mules 

and is found on the southern P used for gen- 

vary considerably in wei^U an qu y uniform in 

eral agricultural work. They are ,,, adapted to 

their type than the draft ^ instruction camps, 

heavy hard work in the fields a riiffer in temperament 

AUhough the mule and principles applj/" 

and appearance, the same pro ^ oaces 2-14 and 245 for 

judging them. The score card 8"'^ . ^ ^5 those included in 

the draft mule considers tlie same p describe the 

the draft horse score card, and t appropriate change 
ideal are much the same in both. 
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ScAix OF Points 


HINDQUARTERS— 27 PER CENT 

ll - «-P) 

fs 

29 Gaskin (Broad, strong muscling) 

30 Hocks (Correctly set, bruttd. Jl^an, tendons 

31 Cannons (Bone ample size, broad, short, llat, clean, 

well back) . 

32 Fetlocks (Straight, broad, cleao) . 

33 Pasterns (Medium length, straight, smooth 

34 Feet (Medium siae, ^hapely, wide ^^igclLuc) 

walls, toughhorn.soleconcav > . behind, a per 

35 Set of hind legs (Correctly set, buttock to the 

-^tdlbo!iTd&« 

Srf^o^nT cztended 

shovdd just touch the rear of the buttocJt; 

ACTION— 12 PER CENT , 

36 Walk (Long free, straight, quick, sonngyl 

37 Trot (Straight, free, high, energetic! 


JACKS 

r It; q to 16 hands in height, and 
The best jacks measure from should be deep, uide, 

weigh from 1050 to lUO poun V coupling, and 

and long of body, with a amount of quality and 

heavy in their bone. A reason black w itli 

spirit IS desirable. The preferr co around iht 

'vhite points, tlie points ^ producing the 

e)cs. and the undersurface of t oni,tb sound marcs ivith 

t>Ve of mule of greatest semcem .l,^Soutb.sou^^^ 

quality should be used svhich possess 
''eigh close to 1100 pounds 

TIT. ..1 c 1 0-... — “ 

lulll 93. 1933. 


Cham p on )ack Kansas State Fair 1932 


Show Classification for Jacks Jennets and Moles 
Jacks and Jennets 

1 Jack 3 years old and over 

2 Jack under 3 years 

3 Jennet 3 years old and over 

4 Jennet under 3 years 

5 Qiampion jack 

G Champion jennet 


Afule; 

1 Marc mule 4 years old and over 

2 Mare mule 3 years old and over cotton class 15 ^ hands 
and under 

3 Mare mule 3 years old and under 4 

4 Marc mule 2 years old and under 3 

5 Horse mule I years old and over 
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6. Horse mule, 3 years old and over, miner's class, 
hands and under 

7. Horse mule, 3 years old and under 4 

8. Horse mule, 2 years old and under 3 

9. Mule, 1 year old and under 2, either sex 

10. Mule colt, either sex 

11. Five mules, any age, owned by one exhibito 

12. Champion mule 

13. Pair o£ mules, 4 years old or over 

14. Pair o£ mules, 3 years old and under 

15. Pair o£ mules, 2 years old and under 

16. Pair o£ mules, 1 year old and under 2 

17. Pair o£ mule colts , , 

18. Pair o£ mules, any age, shown m harness 

19. Pair o£ matched mules 

20. Best 10 head 



CHAPTER 9 


JJnsoundness', ‘Determin- 
ation of <!jige of Horses 


A SERIOUS study of the common unsoundnesses of the hoM 
should not be undertaken until after the student has acquir 
a due appreciation o£ the normal structures and functions ^ 
must know the normal or ideal before he is qualified to recog 
nize and appreciate the abnormal 

Common Ussoundsesses 

Definition Technically speaking, and as defined by the 
veterinarian, any abnormal deviation m structure or function 
constitutes an unsoundness In practice however, it is custom 
ary to regard an unsoundness as any deviation in form or func 
tion which interferes with the usefulness of the individual 
Those abnormalities which do not affect the serviceability of 
the horse, such as wire-cut scars, mild cases of capped elbow 
or hock, splints, wmdpuffs, slighdy filled hocks, etc , are blem 
ishcs They are unsightly, but ordinarily do not affect the 
ability of the horse to do his work On the other hand, such 
abnormalities as broken wind, defective vision, well-developed 
spavin, sidebones that cause lameness, stnnghalt, a bad vice, 
etc. interfere with a horses usefulness and are serviceable un 
soundnesses 

Causes of unsoundnesses. Most unsoundnesses are the re 
suit of some inherent weakness, such as a defect in the conforma 
tion a lack of quality, or to insuffiaent quantity or substance of 
the part or of the structures closely related to it. These con 
sutute predisposing causes, largely hereditary, which will often 
34S 
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Tlie location o£ some of the unsoundnesses of the horse 

produce unsoundness under the wear original 

'^ork. Unsoundnesses may result also. i„. 

«rength and soundness of the from dL or 

jury, from unnatural or severe strain > These represent 
a lack of proper care, feeding, and “r^i t of a 

^^c.tiug ouies. Generally. auses 

combination both of common tinsoundnesses 

Sidebone. This is one of the mos • ,cc at die hoof 
of die draft horse, and is shown by a p result 

I'cad just inside the coronet ^ lateral cartilage, 

of an ossification (turning to bone) imsieldiiig. The 

and on pressure with the thumb is lar prominent or 

^riilage may be wholly or only y 
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incompicuoiis. lulhccascof incom 
' plcl.o«if.otion,il»cusloman^ 

refer to the horse as being a 
rough" or "a bit hard" at the boo 
liead. The cllcct of die bony grow jh 
is to destroy tile normal s'nsn“‘> 
andshocL-absotbilig ca|>acil) of the 
foot, nhicii may in turn result tn 
lameness. It is common on the Ironi 
feet only and is mote IiUely to de- 
velop on the outside than the inside 
of the fooL Horses tliat sund and 
move toed in appear most liLcly to 
develop O^c unsoundness. 

Bogspavju. This is a soft, fluctu* 
ailngswcUingor enlargement 'vmcJi 

occurs in the natural depression ot 
the imide-front area of U»c hock and 
just below the inside upper^ bony 
prominence. The swelling is due 
to the presence of s>novial fluid or 
"joint oil,” resulting from inflammation involving the s)novial 
sacs and capsular membranes. A boggy condition of the hocks 
is common among heavy horses, especially individuals lacking 
in quality. 

'noroughpin. This is a soft, rounded swelling whicli ap- 
pears above and back of tlie hock joint and m front of the 
large tendon It can be pressed from side to side, hence tlic 
name. It is the same fundamentally as bog spavin and involves 
a more or less permanent distention of the s>novial sheaths and 
joint capsules due to inflammation and hypersecretion of joint 
fluid This condition in judging parlance is referred to as 
"filled in the hocks.” 

■\Vindgalls. These appear as soft, puffy enlargements along 
the tendons and cannon just above the fetlock joint. They 
represent a more or less permanently swollen condition of the 
synovial sacs with joint oil and are similar in nature to bog 
spavin and thoroughpm. They cannot be classed as serviceable 



Sidebone (Courtesy Mich 
State College Ext. UuU. 107) 


H 










R< 








T* i •< 




^'f) * ' 


' \ \ \ * 


At the nght a normal loot or coffin bone At tlie left, the result of Ure 
ossificauon of the lateral carulages. showing sidebones 




TopUfl Bogspa%in. Top right A, curb B cocked ankle 
A bone tpa«n or jack. Bottom right Iiuide and slightly front «ew oi 
hock joint, showing extemise osufication or bone spasm. (Top pictures y 
courtesy Mich. Sutc College Eat. BulL 197) 

unsoundnesses unless they cause lameness but are objectionable 
blemishes and usually associated with a lack of quality 

Sto cked legs. This is a swollen condition affecting the leg 
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from the knee and hock to the foot. Generally it is of a tem- 
porary character and most often observed in horses after stand- 
ing in the stall following a period of regular work. It is most 
common in coarse-legged horses of lymphatic temperamen . 
It is not an unsoundness unless it becomes permanent. 

Curb. This abnormality is shown as a swelling or promi- 
nence on the posterior or back border of the base of the hock 
It can be detected most easily with a side view at right ang 
to the set of the hind leg. The prominence is due to 
tion and the thickening of tlie sheath of one o t le i p 
tendons at tltis point. It is much more common S 

in draft horses. Hocks that are thick, shal ow, ^ ^ 

crooked legs predispose to the development o iumn- 

part is subjected to any unusual strain, sue i as oc ^ 

ing, severe exertion in heavy polling, etc. It usually does not 

cause lameness. , . less 

Bone spavin. This is a serious ‘ ™ .,nts a 

common in draft than in light-legged horses. . j 
bony enlargement at the base and em y 

hock and can best be detected by 
the inside lines of both hocks from a squa g p ^ 

front of the horse, looking between the forelegs. 
common in hocks of defective confornia lo when the 

erally from strain. It causes lameness. ™Cder 

horse is cold. When the bone deposit is on 
of the hock it is called a jarde. f„„nd in draft horses. 

Ringbone. This unsoundness is y border of tlic 

It is represented by a bony deposit on eastern bones. It 
rear pastern, involving the long an * the pastern 

seriously interferes with the normal n 

and foot and causes severe lameness. usefulness of 

Splint. Since a splint rare^ r^it^m^than an uu- 

the horse, it is to be «S“rded as hi „ppt.r 

soundness. It is shown by a knotlike p ^ 

inside back border of the front the cannon ami 

deposit at a point along the 1.*"^ ' ; ,i„ts whicli later arc 

Splint bone. Yearlings sometimes show sp 
‘Absorbed and disappear witli maturity. 




i>/l; Front uew ot forelegs, iho^ing jplmts Right 

cannon bones. 'The one at the left is normal, one Bull, 

a Urge splint- (Ufi picture by courtesy Mich. Sute College Exu 
197) 


Cocked ankles. An extreme case of cocked ankle, or knuc 

Ung*o\er,'’ constitutes a senous unsoundness because it prac 
tically incapacitates the horse. Lesser degrees, such as is esig 
naied by “up on the ankles,” are also serious since they resu 
m a short, stilted stride. Horses with short, upnght pastenw 
are the ones most likely to de\elop the trouble with age an 
hard use. It appears behind much more often than in front. 
Old horses tend to knuckle-o>cr in the fetlock joint as a r«u t 
of the shortening or natural loss of elasucity in the back tendons 
of the leg. When the cocked ankle of the supporting leg settles 
doim. It IS often accompanied by an audible snap. 

Buck knee, calf knee, etc Extreme cases of buck knee or 
“over on the knees" and calf knee or “back on the knees” con* 
stiiutc unsoundnesses and should result m disqualification in 
the show ring. Lesser degrees must be judged according to 
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their importance in affecting tlie ac- 
tion, stability, and usefulness of the 
horse. 

The same is true also of other ab- 
normalities in the set of legs and pas- 
terns, such as being knock-kneed, 
bowlegged, pigeon-toed, splayfooted, 
cow-hocked, bandy-legged, and set, or 
sickle-hocked. 

Heaves. This is a respiratory dis- 
ease, the result of injury or rupture 
of the lining membrane of the air 
vesicles of the lungs. It is character- 
ized by the “double lift” when the air 
is expelled in breathing, by wheezing 
sfter exercise, and by a short, hollow 
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Sheep or calf knees or back 
on the knees. 


2* r 'SCirr .nd ™d„. .ud 

‘v.’S.v'Sd — s. Thd ;™ '“i*: 

wmd" IS often used when referring to 'O 

whistle. It is an unnatural sound made y 

spiration, more or less marked passages, such 

noise is produced by some ‘ or^a thickening 

as paralysis of some of the muscles of 5Pn,Ptinies causes 

of the membranes. A severe sore when given a 

whistling temporarily. Most roarers wi ^ 
sharp poke in the back ribs. Defects of the wmd 
common and among the most serious eye. be- 

hloon blindness." This is a “f^emitiveuess J light, 
lieved to be of germ origin, marl^ Miowed by clearing, and 
■nllammation, and a watery disclnirge, i gf ^ [pw weeks, 

then reappearance of the symptoms at in appearance 

Following a few attacks the eye has “ ‘both e>cs 

nnd may be rendered permanently m • development 

nee not affected at the same time. Its man 
neats no relation to the phases of the diaracicritcd 

, Cataract. An advanced stage of tins “j^ess. it is •• 

W a “dead fish” appearance of the eye and blinUn 
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dismc m which the transparent lenses oE the e>e are progres^ 
iiveh contertcd into an opaque mass. A predisposition to i 
IS no doubt hereditary. Cataracts frequently develop following 
moon blindness. 

Sand crack. This is a splitting of tlie horn of the hoof trom 
the coronet or hoof head downward It is called toe or quarter 
crack, depending on its location It may be caused by some 
injur) to the secreting horn tissues of the coronet A severe 
crack usually causes lameness and should be considered an un 
soundness Small cracks which start at the ground are not so 
iinjxntant, but should be regarded as evidence of a soft, shelly, 
and brittle texture to tfie liorn 

Quiiior. This is a deep-seated running sore at tire coronet 
or hoof bead involving usually the soft tissues beneath the hoof 
wall The exciting cause is most often an accidental injury to 
the coronet. It constitutes an unsoundness 
Tlirush. The presence of tins ailment is an ill smelling dis 
cliargc from tfie cleft of die frog, the result of inflammation of 
the sensitive frog It is most common m the forefeel and 
generally develops as a result of insanitary, filthy conditions 
lack of proper attention to the foot, and bad shoeing 

Crease. Crease heel or scraidics is a troublesome, mangy 
like irritation of the skin in the region of the heels, fetlocks 
and cannons, usiuHy of the fund legs Coarse legged, duck 
skinned horses seem to be predisposed to it Offcnsiv e, running 
sores may develop if appropriate treatment and good sanitation 
are not adopted 

Fistula. Tins is a deepseated abscess m the region of tlic 
withers, die result of a severe bruise or the constant irritation 
pioiluccd b) an ill fitting collar or harness Successful treat 
mcni comists in thorough drainage, the use of anlucpiic lotions, 
and the jircvciition of infection 

Poll evil IS die same in nature as fistula of die widiers, but is 
located on die poll of die head It is caused by a blow or in 
jurv, or It may arise from irritation due to die diafjng of die 
bridle or lulter 

Svreeny. This comliiion is evident vvhen die muscles cover 
ing die diouldcr blade become absorbed or atrophied, dius 
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giving to the shoulder a bare. Hat appearance. It is believed to 
result most frequently from injury to the motor nerves of these 
muscles caused by ill-fitting collar or harness. It constitutes an 

unsoundness. . , . . 

Capped hock. This is shown by a prominence at the point 
of the hock and usually consists of nothing more than a large 
callus or a thickened condition of the skin. In extreme case 
the tissues beneath tlie skin may become involved. It is caused 
in most cases by repeated bruises. It is rare y more ta 
blemish. 

Capped elbow. This is the same 
hock It is a thickening of the skin at the point «£ '>■= 
caused by the bruising of the part by die ca s o 
when the horse is lying down. It may deve °P 
running sore, in wliich case it is called a shoe • . 

Founder o^ laminitis. A bad case of f°“"der rende a ho„ 
unfit for hard service thereafter. The earlv smgeTrtL 

fever of the forefeet which characterizes the y g ^ 
affliction so affects the secreting tissues o i nennaiieiit 

foot with turned up toe and ridgy hoof wall is the permanent 

'““ringbalt. The evidence of this is an f 

mg of the hock, with a spasmodic j com 

ting. It is the result of iSs or string 

mon m high-strung horses. A tcnde y 1 

.r disquaunca. 

““^fied. A horse i-f “ in widch'c^urthc 

patella has been knocked out of p ^ > 

liorse is practically helpless. the 

Parrot mouth and undershot ja . undershot jaw 

lower jaw is shorter than the upper jai . incisors 

tt is longer dian the upper. In nei tlic 

come into contact. Such 

rob. Either should be regarded an u or vices of die 

Vices and bad habits. Among .^'unckiiig. halter pulling- 
Itorse may be inctidoned: cribbing, windsuckiiig, 
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balking, switching the uik s^ll 
crowding, weaving, biting, an 
kicking. . ^,.1 

Judging unsoundness. A spec 
committee, representing the Sec- 
ond National Conference 

cheronjudges and Breeders, June, 

1940 , made the following recoin 
mendations, which were adopted, 
respecting the evaluation of spe 
cific faulu and unsoundn^es. 
These recommendations should be 
equally valuable as guide posts in 
judging the other draft breeds. 

Disqualification ^vas recom- 
mended in the case of each of the 
following unsoundnesses, lame- 
ness, blindness, ringbone, bone 
spavin, stifled, stnnghalt, or windy, 
a stallion with one testicle or pos- 
sessed of abnormal testicles. 

Moderate to serious discrimina- 
tion v>as recommended for the pos- 
session of any one of the following 
sidebone, curb, filled hock or ankle, bog spavin, thoroughpin, 
cocked ankle, capped hock, poll evil, fistula of tlie withers, or 
umbilical rupture. 



A IS a front 
\ 1 c IV of a 

icmporary 
milk lower 
pincer tooih. 

Qua front 
Mew of a 
pennanent lower pincer looih- 
The nulk looih is smaller, 
more consmeted at the base, 
whiter, and more Qatiened 
from front to back. The 
permanent tooth is stronger in 
appearance, and its surface is 
more colored and deeply lined. 


Deter-mination of Age 

To judge with a reasonable degree of accuracy the age of a 
horse by the appearance of the teeth requires much practice, 
a knowledge of the structure and position of the teeth, and 
the time and order in which the milk or temporary teeth are re- 
placed by the permanent ones 

First, the student should fiimiiianze himself with differences 


iproC A. L. Haney, Prof. D } Raw, Harry L IL C Eahclman, and 

R, M Wail. 
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between the appearance o£ a milk and a permanent wodr, and 
d time and order in which the 

are shed or replaced by the permanent teeth, considering 
three pairs o£ incisors only. 

When the foal is about one week of age the fi-t 
pair of milk teeth (botlr above and below) are 
the gums and in contact. ... , .jj, i,ave 

m contact, and the taoies oi me 

some rvear. ^ teeth, both 

At one year, the third or P ^ contact 

above and below, have appeared but win no 
before about sixteen months o age. 

At two years, all three pairs 

tact, and the tables of all shows nincer pairs of milk 

At two and one-half, “‘^^^‘“eeth are just appearing, 
teeth are shed, and the perm perinaiieiit 

At three years, the first or P ^P“^ 
teeth have grown down an intermediate pairs of 

At three and one-half, ui -.mnnent teeth have just 

milk teetli are shed, and die permanent 

emerged. intermediate pairs of perm.v 

At tour years, the second uy in full conuict. 

nent teeth have S^°Y‘'ir’ihc third or^coriier pairs of niilk 
At four and onedia . „„y, .nade their ap- 

teeth are shed, and the per 

pearance. jned pairs of permanent 

At five years, the tome j pincers and mier- 

teetli are in contact, and tlie j,i5 dine die horse 

mediates show considera c 

is said to have a full "“ut >- U pairs show con- 

At seven years, the of aU^t^ larder 

siderable wear, and the ni . . it^ largest inomuicnce. 

of the upper pair of “rner nf conuct of die 

As a result of natural " 






THREE YEVRS OLD 
Side Mc\\ ot mouth three ^ears of 
age The first or pincer milL teeth 
hate been replaced by the perma 
nent ones vhich ttiU be up and in 
contaa at three The other pairs 
are milk, teeth. 


FIVE YEARS OLD 
Side neu of the fite >ear-old mouth 
MI three pairs of permanent teeth 
are m and in ttear and the line of 
contact of the upper and letter teeth 
IS straight. Note the blunt angle 
tonned ..here the upper and loner 
teeth meet Compare atidi the 
ttteniy-one tearnald mouth 





SEVEN YEARS OLD 
Side ticw of a seten yearnild mouth. 
Otsing to the v,ear and the angle of 
conuct. there appears at this age the 
nick, or satt tooth formation on 
Uie back side of the upper comer 
tooth. At eight years it has prac 
tically diuppearcd. 


TWrENTY-ONE YEARS OLD 
Sdc %aew of tuenty-one year-old 
mouth. Note the length of the 
teeth and the sharp angle formed by 
the meeting of the upjier and lower 
teeth the result of weanng aw-ay 
With adsanang age Compare wath 
side Mcw of the fise year-old mouth. 


FIVE YEARS OLD 

The lower incisors at five ^ears. 
Note tlie flattened shape of tlte ta- 
bles, die elongated cups and tlieir 
position on die tables, and that the 
tables of die comer or outer pair 
are not fully formed. Compare 
with eight-year-old moudi. (From 
The Exterior of the Horse by Gou- 
baux and Barrier, published by J- B- 
Uppincott Co., Philadelphia) 



Upper and lower indsors at ten 

)cars. Due to die wear of die icctlir 

die ublcs have become duckcr from 
front to bach, die cups base assuincd 
a roundctl fonn and ha\c rcccd^ 
toward die bach border of die iccin, 
and the dcnul stars base become 
‘tiore conspicuous. 


EIGHT YEARS OLD 

Tlie lower incisors at eight years. 
The tables have assumed an oval ap 
pearance. The cups are less elon- 
Mted than at fite jeais, and die 
dental star has made 
as a faint line just m front of d e 
cup (From The Exterior of the 
Horse by Goubaux and Barrier, 
Pfshelby J. B. Uppincott Co,. 
Philadelphia) 



fifteen vEi\rs old 

tcctlt base become iiiaiwular 

irp^tcupshacediu,.^-^ 

ti''.d asmmed a 

“a o^dicccnlcroldic uhlcv 
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table., the presence, position on tire tables, shape of the 
cups, and the appearance and pos.Hon of ^^"“1 swr,^all^^^^ 

tvhich why these 

structure of the tooth as ‘eference to the illustra- 

262. Frequent P-«'- help fnt in mind these 
tions shown on pages 260 ana -.01 t' 

changes and the time of their occurrence. 


CHAPTER 10 

'Training Judging Teams 


THE STUDENT lucstock judging contest is now a prominent 
feature of practically every county state and national luestoc 
show m Amenca. These contests are the center of much 
cst and enthusiasm When properly organized and managed 
and vs hen reasonable restnaions are observ ed for the regulation 
of the training and development of the teams they are a source 
of great educational goocL 

Value of judging contests. The training which the student 
receives while undergoing preparation for judging contests is 
of great prartical value It is usually sufficiently extensive to in 
sure a knowledge of livestock v>hich it vsould be impossible to 
obtain from the school courses alone The student receives 
much inspiration and many praaical ideas m his trips to farms 
v>hetc purebred livestock is bred The opportunity of meeting 
other students in friendly rivalry is a source of much benefit- 
They are a valuable aid m helping to maintain a more vital and 
cordial relationship between the school and its patrons Sue 
cesiful partiapauon in judging contests gives to the school a 
prestige which u a practical help in us work for the community 
and state 

Probably the most valuable benefit derived from partiapa 
Uon m judging contests however is the impetus which it gives 
to more thorough work on the part of the student. Oppor 
tunny to make a judging team gives purpose stimulates interest, 
and puls enthusiasm into his schoolwork as a whole There is 
probably no kind of school or community activity better cal 





culated to train and develop m the t 'of dear and coii- 

and systematic observation, “un of uell n\cd 

rincing expression, and to establ 

ideals, than the livestock judging con ’ teams. System- 

Suggestions for the developmcn ,,(,(-1^ judging in the 

atically administered instruction ‘"' “‘fo.tliesuccessfulde- 

school is of first importance as a j livestock experience 

iclopment of a judging team. a , partly compen- 

will help, and an extensive training p p(.jti,er can take the 
sate for deficient scliool prcparatio ’ j (-oinmon market 

place of training in scoring and comparing 

and breeding types. however, a judging team 

To compete successfully course instruction, a se.a- 
should have, in addition to the r g • arc for this part o 

son of special training or “ad'"'®- , a general plan of pro- 
thc work, the instructor should > deuils of the coiites 

ecdure based on full knowledge o ■ for practice jui 

■tself and the livestock which may . • ^df with the rules go' 

ing purposes. He should familiarize hmiseit 


elements of livestock judging 



»= see the desirable contrast m the strensth and mas^lme Jaraeter 
ol the JiaUion (ngfti) and (he refinc^ient and f ^ 

{left) as exhibiied by Ombrelle and Marceau o(vned by Ralph L. bmi » 
Kansas City, Missoun 


cming the contest, the time allowed the students for inspecting 
and plaang, the classes on which reasons will be given, whether 
the reasons are to be ivritten or oral, and the time allowed for 
writing or giving the reasons orally A survey should be made 
to determine the herds available for practice judging and 
tive plans made for the outside training trips which will be 
necessary 

After the student has passed through the preliminary stages 
of training, every effort should be made to have the practice 
exerases as nearly as possible the same, as regards the classes of 
animals judged and the conditions under which the plaangs 
are made and reasons given, as the contest itself This is a 
matur of first importance With a good class of energetic 
students, the final attainment will be determined very largely 
by the number of such exercises it will be possible to give 
The selection of the team. Competition should be the basis 
for determimng team membership Tho«e students should be 
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ielected who have proved by dreir daily records to be best 
qualified to perform under competitive or contest ' 

Except in rare instances, as in case of sickness, t us rue s 
be closely follotved. The final selection of t e 
alternates should not be made too early in t e training 
It should be postponed to a time when the est s u e 

have been definitely identified. Some students eve P P ’ 

others more slowly. Frequently, students w lo “PP 
promising at the outset fail to develop. _ By ta ‘"S * _ „ 
also, the element of competition with its stiinu “ ' ? 
be retained and the benefits of the special training 

is an important part of the work of prepara ' When as 

especially when the reasons are to be given 
many as nine or even twelve classes are Judged 
sons W given, as in large befog!udged, 

dispensable. Such notes, made when the 
although hastily written and much a re ^ 
help later in recalling the class to mmd and as a 
preparation of an accurate set of this 

There are two cardinal points to the order of 

feature of the work; (1) be systematic down 

points for the class ivhen writing the , £ jjte different 

the important differences between the animals ot ti 

^ When time is called for judging, the Thefospec- 

bis notebook the name or official ut e ° gj^js should 

tion then commences and, as early as p ’ ^j^g ^jjig of the 

be placed and the placing j for inspection should 

class. The remainder of the time ‘“Phy the first B 

be devoted to getting down the main jt 

placed over the second, tlie second ov . possessed by any 
Is well, also, to make note of any pecu* H 5[,orthom 

of tile animals of the class. For examp e, pjind later when 
I'eifers. it is a help in recalling the c “ . .p j[,g „otes that 

oral reasons are to be given if it was re pppiber tliree was 
^'Umber one was white, number two w 



A nng ol Psriheton misci bemg judged by sludents trying out (or the 
Purdue judging team. 

light roan, and number four was dark roan m color. There are 
often peculiarities in the type or size of individual ammais, 
also, which will help to recall the class to mind. The general 
plan or outline followed in making the notes should be the same 
as that followed when giving the reasons. 

Giving Reasons 

There are four essential characteristics of a good set of rea- 
sons, t>hetlier wTitien or given orally. These are accuracy, 
completeness, clearness, and proper emphasis. 

Accuracy of statement is of first importance. This will de- 
pend on the accuracy of the observations and the discrimination 
exercised in making comparisons. To say, for example, that 
Number 2 is stronger m the back than Number 1 , when the 
contrary is true, is to commit a most serious error. No matter 
how persuasively the reasons may be stated, if they are not ac- 
curate they are worthless. 

Completeness means that no important reason for the placing 
be omitted. Especially during the early stages of training, this 
point should be stressed. It is better at first to have the student 
err on liie side of completeness, even at the risk of causing his 
263 reasons to appear formal or stilted. The most impiortant aid 
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Students at an agricultural college, engagerl in an in 

contest. The judging contest excites enthustasm and promotes 
farm animals. 


in tills will be the knowledge "’'"f*'’ j'le'cleariiess with 
portant features of the class heiiig ]u ^ I of 

which he keeps in mind the important points and 

, . I 


their presentation. . ns to tliis end is 

Clearness of statement is essenti. . tliiie, and discussing 

logical organization, :**"'“V* f°"°'?"®,nn,on fault is to describe 
the points in systematic order. A instead of conirastmg 

the good points of tlie animal place c’ ^^0 description is a 
ilie two which are being compare . . expertly clone .mtl 

valuable aid in making s.,;j of the imjwrtant 

'vhen time is available; but to get m * available, the 
dilferences in _the 'd^or beginners. Another 


direct comparison is to oe p.v-....- "better” instcauui j 

difficulty is the temptation to me the n . tier ifortl tlian "het- 
good descriptive term. There is alway - .. ,ock icniis and 

ter.” Thc^ise of generally “"^nZmiUaVcL to clearness of 
^niiplicity of construction are also p 

^pression. 


nces in the limited beginners. Anoti 

— comparison is to be prefe ■■better” instead of a 

(lifTiculty is the temptation to me ^ Unttcr \vord iliaii “I 
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elements of livestock judging 

Proper emphasis means that the important dzfFerences and 
ilie more fundamental points of the individuals of the w 
trasttng pairs should be given the principal attention Dis 
cussion of trivial points or slight differences should be avoidea 
Even important points should be touched upon lightly if at a 
when the difference is small The mam purpose should be to 
emphasize the important advantages of the one placed up an 
the important defects of the one placed down, without over 
emphasizing either Accurate observation and good judgment 
are the only reliable guides in determining which points or 
differences should be mentioned or emphasized 

Good oral reasons^ in addition to possessing the above es 
sentials as to substance, should be delivered m a manner that 
will make them clear and convincing to Uie judge The 
to this end are simplicity of phrasing, good enunaation, sum 
aent force, and appropriate timing or speed 

By simpliaiy is meant that the statement be direct, to the 
point, and easy to follow, instead of involved or complicated 
and, hence, vague and confusing Good enunciation is im 
porunt because it adds clearness and force to the reasons with 
out it they lack emphasis and may be even unintelligible They 
should be spoken with sufficient force but m a conversational 
tone If given in too loud a voice the effect on the judge is 
disturbing and unfavorable The employment of too little 
force IS even more serious Such reasons regardless of any 
other menis tliey may possess, will be weak and fail to register 
with tile judge They should be delivered with just that 
amount of force vshich is necessary to express honest conviction 
With profier inflection and emphasis such reasons have the ring 
of sincerity and command and hold the attention To be clear, 
easy to follow, and convincing the reasons must also be delivered 
without haste or sign of hesitation If the speech is too rapid, 
the reasons are confused and fail to register if too slow they 
lack force and the attention of the judge wavers IVhen there 
IS an excess of both speed and volume the effect on the dis- 
CTimmaung judge is extremely unfavorable "When the op- 
posiic extremes are employed and the speech is slow, hesitaung 
and weak, the resulu are even more unsatisfactory 



w acauiral «iiliout judgms prjc- 

The manner, postuic, and attitude of the i,e 

fore the judge also are ''"V “nP^ ja^-ing card, how he 

walks up to the judge s ‘ j attitude and bearing, 

stands, where he looks, and his g grade gi'cn. 

weigh heavily in favor of or agains Wamrs his he.ad, when 

When the student takes a carcless.posu 

he fumbles with his card, keeps hi > inclined to argue if 

when finished scowls at the ju ge reasons hound 

iiuestioned, the impression njude ‘ u^aid remember that 

to suffer a heavy penalty. Tim s while before him 

the judge is always right and t la estimate pkiccd on his 

cannot help affecting considera y j^asant, courteous, and 
performance. Rather, he sliou „ impress the jut ge 
business like. His chief concern . be to conduct uni- 
;.K » ivSc rririncr: hw next s . Trninst Iuni» 


cnormance. Kauici, be to miprcw u*.. j-'-o 

iisiness like. His chief concern . be to conduct uni- 
iitli the logic of his rating: his , judge against him. 

elf in a mLier that will not prejudice ti J 

Gradiwc Judciwc 1 APEKS fully. Not 

The daily judging '^'=''f?“fu''°hfop“iomnnty which it offers 
only is it necessary to do this f [or a tel 

to point out and correct mistakes ami 


/ 
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.timatc o£ the student’s ttork. but for ‘he £u«h^^ 
reason that it has a markedly sttmulaung effect on the tto^ 
the students. In grading the reasons, the “spons'b y 
tecting bad habits in spelling and grammar also, shoul 
shirked by the teacher of livestock judging. 

In grading a judging exercise tshere r^ons are gi , 
customary to give 50 points for corrert placing an fye 

feet reasons. In a class of three animals there are six I» 
tvajs of placing them: with tour in the etas there nre tvien y^ 
tour possible placings. When several different placing 
handed in. which is the normal expectation, it is sometim 
problem to assign to each its proper grade. 


Methods of Grading Placings 
There are three different methods emplo>ed in grading incor- 
rect placings. The first method, for want of a better name, 
might ^c^y appropriately be called the general cstirnate or 
guessing method. The second b semiscientific in method, while 
the third it seems warrantable to call the scientific method.^ ^ 

To simplify tlie discussion as much as possible in explairiing 
these methods and at the same time to supply the conditions 
which will afford a clear contrast betrveen the systems, we will 
consider a ring of three animals only, the correct placing or 
which is 1 — 2 — 3. We will suppose, also, that Number 1 was an 
easy winner in the class, while the difference between 2 and 3 
W3S slight. 

General estimate method. In this method the judge con- 
siders the placings separately and rates each in turn on its own 
apparent worth. The grade given is determined by the estimate 
of the judge of the degree of error shown in each individual 
case. This estimate usually does not consider carefully the 
grades whicli ha\c been previously given to other similar plac- 
ings. 

In tlic class under consideration, the correct placing of which 
is 1 — 2 — 3, the judge, keeping in mind that Number 1 was an 
easy winner and Numbers 2 and 3 close, might decide to exact a 
penally of 10 for rcsersing the animals of the first pair, and of 
3 for resersing those of the soxind. The following grades then- 
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according to this plan, might reasonably be assigned to the dif- 
ferent placings: 

(1) l“-2-3 = 50 W 3-1- Z 

(9) i_3_2 = 47 5 rL - 25 

'(s') 2-1-3 = 40 (<5) 3-2-1-^ 

In favor of this method it may pi^cings handed 

time-saving. When the numbe i-; {riven to each 

in is few and when very careful consi er • ones, it is 
placing and the grades given ‘“^^edonl 

also fairly accurate, and substantia 1“^ j increased from 
When the number of animals thus increased 

three to four and the number o po^ method may well be 

from six to twenty-four, the accura J greatly increased 

questioned. This is so because the are ^ 7 li„, 

that the grades given may be grossly inconsistent 
with those of other but similar P S • ^ given in (4) , 

In the above case, for example, the ^aues g 
3-1-2. and in (6) . 3-2-1. are no f.'te placed in the 

are alike except that m W reversed. Noiv for re- 
correct order, while m (6) tl y^ imposed. 

versing Numbers 1 and 2 m (j) P should therefore 

To be consistent, the placing m ( ) » 9 q instead 

be given a grade 10 below that o ( ) ' 

25. j method or system of grad- 

Semiscientific method. A secon following, the same 

ing incorrect placings is il'"f[,f,t arst instance: 
class of animals being used as m 

(1) 1“— 2"— 3 = 50 

reversed, the score obviously sliou 

(3) 2-1-3 = 40 (50 - 10) ^ 

In this case Number 2 was ph^c ^ .,0, 

which is 10. and the grade for the b 

(4) 3_1— 2 = 37 [50- (10-1-3)] 
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In .Ins mca,od of gradn.g the pUans|, the 
mg tor U.it case .s as follows Instead of 1^ , where 
N-Lber 3 wrs placed first, which teinosed him P’^“ ‘ 3 ^ 

his rightful position, the penalty for which should he + 
or 13, resulting in a grade of 37. 


(5) 2-3-1 = 37 [SO - (3 + 10) ] 

In this ease the animal belonging first 
moving Number 1 from last to first ims.uon, 'JS 
2 and 3 in the same order, the placing is corrected The penal > 
for plaang Number 1 last should therefore he 13 p + to; , 
and the grade 37 


(G) 3—2—1 


f(a) 27 (50-(10 + 3+ 10)] 
\(h) 31 [50-{3+ 10 + 3)1 


(a) In this placing the order of the inimals was exactly re 
\erscd Number 3, instead of going last was placed first, t le 
penalty for which should be 13 (10 4* 3) Correcting this we 
have, 2 — 1 — 3 This still leaves Numbers 2 and 1 in revcrsca 
order, the penalty for which is 10 The total penalties arc 
23 (10 + 3+ 10) and the grade for the placing 3— 2— U i* 
therefore 27 The steps mvoUed may be summarized as fo 
loiss 


For, 2 — 1 — 3 = correction of 13 (10 + 3) 

For, 1 — 2 — 3 = correction of 10 

The corrections being 10 + 3 + 10 the total penalty for the 
placing 3 — 2 — 1 is 23 and tlic grade therefore is 27 

(b) By a second or alternative procedure equally as logical 
as the first, tins so-called semiscicnufic method of grading in 
correct placings gives to the placing, 3 — 2 — 1 a grade of 3 1 in 
stead of 27 as illustrated below 

If in making die first correction, we move Number 1 from 
last up to first place instead of moving Number 3 from first to 
last, as in (a) , the corrections will be as follows 

For, 1 — 3 — 2 = correction of 13 (3 + 10) 

For, 1 — 2 — 3 = correction of 3 
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The corrections being 3 + 10 -(-3, the to p Y 
placing, 3-2—1. is 16, and the j„ht to 

corrections were made by moving t le num 
left, while in (b) they were made by>"ovmg them from 1^ 
right. It should be noted, however, tliat ^ 
is imposed for reversing the two .animals in P 

which is rarely justified, the grades arrived at by these 

procedures are the same. railed the semi- 

This is one of the reasons why ‘ - “ fmtdamental 

scientific method. There is anot . 

objection to this method, however, adjacent in- 

impose always the same penalty . ^ ^ result the 

dividuals of a pair in different com i • .Loistent. 
grades given for some of the P’“"^ ^paring the grades given 
This point may h^ then by comparing the re- 

fer the placings in (4) and (6) , a 
suits in (5) and (6) . 

(4) 3-1-2 = 37 [50^- (10 + 3)^]_ 


(4) 3-1-2 = 7 ou _ iv 3 -0% 3 + 10) ] 

(6) 3—2—1 =1 (b) 34 [50 _ (3 -P 10 -f 3) ] ^ 

I placings are the same 
over 1. The penalty otigtnal 7 


that in (6) Number 
These two placings are the decided upon for 

2 is placed over 1. The penalty t„o placings to be 

this is 10. In order for the „ should be 10 higher than 

consistent, the grade tor (4) , 3 .fore, tliat the grade for 

that tor_ (6) . 3-2-1 . It 'that given for (4) . 

(6) arrived at in (a) , ^ 7 , is 

but the grade for (6) (h) ’ ^ vlls—'l , is compared with that 

Now when the grade tor (5) , 2 diod (a) is followed 

of (6) . 3—2—1, it appears that if tl 
for (6) , tlie results will be inconsisten . 

(5) 2-3-1 = 37 [50 - g 3 -h 10) ] 

(6) 3-2-l=(g 34[50-_(3 + 10+^)2 ^^^^^j^^^.„ 

The order in these two g penalty for placing 

(6) Number 3 is placed over 2. P gm- that, to b 
c- „ - ■ " It would therefore appea 


her 3 


over 2 is 3. 


Num- 
be con* 
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sistent the grade for (5), 2— 3—1. should he 3 points hi^cr 

thanfor (6) , 3— 2—1, instead of 10 points as gi>cn m (a) rhc 
grade for (6) arrived atm (b) , 31 . on the other hand, although 
inconsistent with the grade given for (1) , is consistent with Uic 
grade given for (5) It is apparent, therefore, tliat inconsistent 
grades will result by the use of either one of the alternative 
methods cmpIo)ed 111 (a) or (b) when the penally for reversing 
the individuals of the successive pairs is not the same 

The scientiHc method. The third method of determining 
the grades for incorrect placings is called the scientific method 
because it is the only one which ahva^s gives consistent results 
This method is illustrated m the examples bclowr. 

(1) l“— 2*— 3 = 50 

(2) 1—3—2 = 47 (50-3) 

For this placing m which the second pair of animals was 
reversed the grade obviously should be 47 The two methods 
previously discussed give the same result. 

(3) 2—1—3 = 40 (50 - 10) 

In this case Number 2 is placed over 1 the penalty for which 
is 10 The grade for this placing as b> the first two methods 
should therefore be 10 

(4) 3—1—2 = 34 [50 - (3 + 10 + 3) ] 

For this and the remaining placings the grades as between 
this and the second or semiscientific method differ The re 
suits arrived at in this method are determined by the following 
procedure 

For placing 3 over I the penalty is 13 (3 + 10) 

For placing 3 over 2 the penalty is 3 
For placing 1 over 2 the penalty is 0 
The total penalty is 16 and the grade is therefore 34 

(5) 2—3—1 = 27 [50 - (10 + 3 -f 10) ] 

For placing 2 over 3 the penalty is 0 

For placing 2 over 1 the penalty is 10 

For planng 3 over 1 the penalty is 13 (3 + 10) 
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The total penalty is 23, and the grade is consequently 27. 

( 6 ) 3 — 2 — 1 = 24 [SO — (3 + 3 + 10 + 10) ] 

For placing 3 over 2. the penalty is 3. 

For placing 3 over 1. the penalty is 13 (3 + 10 ) . 

For niacins 2 over 1, the penalty is 10. 

The tom" penalty is therefore 26, and the grade is conse- 

quently 24. 

Summary. In the following table die f a-i'-d^a^t^by 
the three methods just discussed are broug i S 
parison. It is understood that Umy 

column are not based on any judgment of one 

may appear as fair estimates ° i,jgh or too low 

judge, some of the grades might appe T>p„use of this, and 
according to the judgment of ^ ’ g^givc grades which 
the further fact that similar placings ....mate method can- 

are grossly inconsistent, the Brst or genera ^ 

not be recommended except when judges 

the number of placings handed m is few or whenj^^ J 
are not familiar with one of the mo 


R«uIO or Grades b, Ure D.ITrrcnt Mrlhod. 



. I ^ 

rVs stated prcsiously. the is unrclmble. 'nui 

dioughaiiimptosementontlicfirst ; ,^,15 in the class and 

» especially true when d.ere arc four anm 


Vocational agricultural sludciiu judging a clasi of Jersey cows at their 
annual round up 

all possible placings are handed in. This method gives dif- 
ferent resulu tor the same placing, depending upon whelhc 
the corrections are made from right to left, or from left to rig • 
In the second place, the resulu for similar placings are not ai« 
tva>s consistent. , . i i 

The third, or scientific, method is the only one which 
imposes the same penalty for reversing the adjacent individual 
of a given pair in different combinations. It is the only method, 
therefore, where the grades given are always consistent in 
different placings. Especially in determining contest resulu, 
it is the only method which can be recommended. 

In using the second or third method, it is important that the 
judge give very careful attention to two poinu when grading the 
placings. First, he should be careful to assign a penalty for 
reversing the adjacent animals of the different pairs, which is an 
accurate measure of their real differences in merit. If the in- 
dividuals of a pair are very close, it is often reasonable to make 
a “cut” as low as one point, or even none. In another pair the 
differences between the individuals may be so marked that im- 
posing a penalty of 10 or more for reversing them would not 
be unreasonable. 

The second important consideration is for the judge to re- 
member that the penalties for reversing animals of the different 
pairs mmt not be so large, in total, as to result in a grade with 
a minus sign for any of the placings. This is especially true 
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with the third or sdentific method. In ^ ^ 

that the worst placing, that is, reversing ■ ^ 

ceive a minus quantity, the following rules when using 

or scientific method should be observe . lighter 

1. The larger the number of animals m the cto, the hghte^ 

should the penalty be for reversing a pve P.^ ’ 

two reasons for this; (1) increased. (2) In- 

CTeasingly difEcult as the number of am number of 

creasing the number ^ 0 ^ three to f ^ 

possible placmgs from 6 to 24. A , j ^ 

dass diere is danger that reversing the class may 

grade with a minus quantity. penalties 

2. When there are three animals in j;.,cibutioii between 

total 25, regardless of the .nanner of m ,, q. 

the two pairs, the grade for revers _ g -nimals of each suc- 
3., Wh\n the penalty i^. ,.e 

cessive pair in a class of four is o 

grade for placing the class *" /evers is 

4. When the sum of the thtee pena ties tn 

15 and the penalty for reversing i reversed order 

the grade for pladng the class upsi distribution of the other 
is alTvays 0, re^rdless of die tnannfr of d.str.nu 
10 units between the first and t nr p jg ^nd 

5. When the sum of the P-n^f^^.^^n^aividuals of the middle 

the “cut” or penalty for revers 8 the class results m a 

or second pair is more than 5. , f creversing the middle 

grade with a minus sign. If the pe reversing the class is 

pair is 1 more dian 5, diat is, 6. tl gr reversing die 

- 1; if it is 2 more than 5, or 7, m b ^ gc,^ac 

class is - 2. and so on. If die grade s^l etc. 

for reversing is + 1; if 2 less t an > .. .. niorc than 5 for 

6. When it is desirable to n>ake _ ,^^5 ihaii 

switcliing the middle pair, die ‘ . t],„ class; to make a 

15 to avoid a minus quantity midtlle pair, die toul cu 
"cut" of G, 7, or 8 for switching die ^ P j j forswudung 

must not exceed 14; to make a f “ ^ exceed 13. 

the middle pair, the total "cuts must 
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Duties of the Contest Judge 
SuccessCul judging contests requite die services o£ 
co"ni juVs A few observations "-S 
sponsibilities of the judge in contests where ora 
given would appear to be in order here . „,,l„e is to 

® The first and most obvious duty of a contest j g 
render the official verdict on the placing of 

he IS responsible His second is to grade each and all i^ntest 
placings. assessing sucli penalties for ■"“nect plac ^■he^hlrd, 
grades will be logical and consistent with each 0‘her 
Ld probably the most exacting of his dunes, S S 

the reasons as they are given to him individually by e 
testant In addition lo these, it is desirable that he be on ha 
early to assist the committee in selecting satisfactory 
Also, so far as possible considering bis other duties he s 
be at the ringside when each class is judged by the 
groups of contestants to check up on his own placing an 
observe any untoward occurrence which might affect the p a 
mg of the class or the reasons for it 

Grading the reasons The most difficult and trying part or 
the judge s assignment is that of grading the reasons as they are 
given to him orally by each contestant This is especially true 
m a large contest where the number of contestants may excee 
seventy five or a hundred It is his duty to evaluate the reasons 
according to Ins best judgment His single purpose should be 
to give such grades that they shall fairly represent tlie relative 
merits of the reasons as given 

To do this he must constantly be on the alert mentally there 
can be no lapse of attention at any time as each student in the 
long succession comes before him The conscientious judge 


makes every effort to do this Also it is important that the same 
standard of judgment be ngidly adhered to throughout. This 
requires close concentration on the part of the judge and the 
constant exercise of his best discriminating powers He should 
maintain a judiaal attitude while listening to the reasons, 
grading them objectively according to their content or sub 
stance He should not allow himself to be influenced by sound 
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or oratory except as they may aid in making the reasons more 

^trer;o«lTdon-ts. The judge should not be so^prj^; 
diced in favor of one method ^ pjjj job is 

matically discriminates against ^ method \tself. 

to judge the results of the method and not 

Different teams are taught different met lo * presenta- 

logical in their organization y t,e penalized just 

tion of the observations. No student si he pej« 
because the method or plan which e ^ P judge, 

class happens to differ from P judges seem to be 

There is another important ma - , _ pn his reasons 

constitutionally opposed to “ stud^ ^ 

than he received on his placing. _ hptween the functions 
on the part of the judge to , uptakes 

of the placing and tlie reason gm P ledected in his plac- 

in judgment on tlie part ment for them. Through 

mg; the placing grade student may make a very bad 

an error of judgment solely, the observations and forceful 
placing, yet, due to the high grade on his rca- 

discussion, may deserve to receiv ^ ^ deserve to re- 

sons. And he may place dm ctoa J’ J,o aiioirance for 

ceive no more than 25 or 50 pe 

perfect reasons. .m refrain from interrog.iting the 

And finally, tlie judge should reirai questions, cross- 
student. His function is to >'stai. ‘don to compliment 

examine, or even to comment. reason uiving is very 

the student after a fine P”^?™^"^dpd. Especially sliould he 
great, but even this should be av j|,o student the 

understand that it is not proper to . qut mistakes in ob- 
placing of tlie class or the reasons. P assuin])- 

sersation. to criticise or to coiiimci . consimied 

tion of such a privilege full of ■ conduct of the ciiiuc 

results in throwing out of gear the 
<^oniest. 
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^American ^reed 
*\R^oTd zAssociciUons 


The lollou,,ng Ust .s d.v.ded 
Under each kind is given t le na 
name of the assoaatwn for hat breed, ana 
address of the secretary of the assoaatto . 

SWINE (Revved June, 19«) ^_^che,,. 

Berkshire American Berksnire Fifth St, 

Association Springfield, 111* 

Chester White The Chester White Stvin Rochester, Ind. 

Record Association ^ Drennen, 

Chester White Breeders' Cliester n Third St , 

Record Association Moines, low: 


Buroc Jersey 
Hampshire 


Hereford 


Breeders' Cliester ® Third St , 

Record Association Moines, Iowa 

, n C- Vernon, 

O. I. C. Swine Breeder 

Association Goshen, Ind. 

A B R* Evans, 

United Duroc Record ’ouroc Bldg, 

Association peoria, iH* 

Hampshire Swine Registry E Commeraal 

Bank Bldg , 


National Hereford Hog 

Record Association 
The American Poland 

^ lAccnriatK 


Peoria. HI* 

A T* 'Vay, 

New Sharon, Iowa 
Geo W. Dai.es, . 


Kecoiu — , Qgo \v. i-'*** , 

Poland China The American Polai^ Union Stock Yards. 

ChinaRecordAssociation HI. 


2S3 
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Poland Chjna Standard Poland China J E Rush, 

Record Associalion Maryville, Mo 

Spotted Po- American Spotted Poland Van G Suiliff. 

land China ChinaRecordAssociation Moberly, Mo 

Spotted Po- National Spotted Poland F L Obenchain, 
land China ChinaRecordAssoaation Bajnbridge, Ind. 

Tamnorih Taroworth Swine W T Barr, 

Assoaation Route 1, 

Ames Iowa 

Yorkshire American Yorkshire Club H G Krum, 

1001 Lafond Sl, 
St- Paul, Minn 


DAIRY CATTLE (Revised July, 1939) 

Any Breed The American Dairy Cattle Clifford L Clevenger, 
Club Mount Hope Farm, 

^VlUlamstovsn, Mass 

Guernsey The American Guernsey Karl B Misser 

Cattle Club Peterborough, N H 

Jersey The American Jersey Lewis W Morley 

Cattle Club 324 W 23rd Sl, 

New York N Y 

Aynhire The Ajrshire Breeders C T Conklin 

ykssociaiion Brandon Vu 

Brown Swiss The Brown Swiss Cattle Ira Inman, 

Breeders /Vssoaation ot Beloit, Wis 

the United States of 
America Inc 

Dutch Belted The Duten Belied Cattle R- E Schwarta, 

Association of America Buchanan Mich 

H^siein The Holstein Fnestan Av H \V Norton Jr , 
Friesian soaauon of America Brattlcboro Vl 


DU kL-PURPOSE CATTLE 

In addition to the dbosc, some of the breeds Uiat are bred pn 
for beef are someumes bred and used as dairy cattle These 
assoaations are ^ 


The American Devon T is,ea] 

CaiilcClub Mcrediih N H 
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Red Polled 
Shorthorn 
Shorthorn 


Aberdeen 

Angus 

Brahman 

Galloway 

Hereford 


Polled 

Hereford 

Shorthorn 


Cheviot 

Corriedale 


^tswold 


The Red Polled Cattle 
Club of America 
The Milking Shorthorn 
Society 

The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association 


F A Sloan, 

Burchard, Neb 
Roy A Cook, 

Independence, Iowa 
H J Gramhch, 

7 Dexter Park Ave , 
Chicago, 111 


beef CATTLE 

American Aberdeen Angus 
Breeders’ Association 

American Brahman Breed 
ers’ Association 
American Galloway Breed 
ers’ Association 

American Hereford 
Association 

American Polled Hereford 
Breeders' Association 

American Shorthorn Breed 
ers’ Association 

SHEEP (Revised April. 
American Cheviot Soaeiy, 

American Corriedale 
Association 

National Corriedale Sheep 
Association 

American Cotswold Record 
Association 


W H Tomhave, 

1 Dealer Park Ave , 
Chicago, 111 
Mrs S C Border, 
Hungerford, Tex 
Miss Margaret Condan, 
812 Exchange Ave, 
Chicago, 111 
R J Kinzer, 

300 W 11th St, 

Kansas City Mo 
B O Gammon, 

5IB Old Colony Bldg, 
Des Moines Iowa 
H J Gramhch, 

7 Dexter Park Ave , 
Chicago, 111 

1940) 

Mrs Katherine Turrell, 
Oneonta, N Y 
Frcdric S Hultz, 

1007 Sheridan St , 
Laramie, Wyo 
Mrs F J Mo'*"'’ 

Record Bldg , 

Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, III 
F \V Harding, 

807 Excliange Me, 
Union Stock Yards, 

til 
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Dorset Conuneiital Dorset Club J R. Henderson, 

Hickory, Pa- 

Hampshire AmericanHampshircShcep Mrs Helen Tyler Beloie, 
Assoaation 72 Woodland Ave, 

Detroit, Mich 

Karakul Karakul Fur Sheep L. K. Brown, 

Regisuy Fnendship, Wis 

Lincoln National Lincoln Sheep D T Knight, 

Breeders’ Association Marlette, Mich 

Menno American &. Delaine Me Gowdy Williamsori, 

nno Record Assoaation Xenia, Ohio 

Black Top & National L Y Hamilton, 

Delaine Menno Sheep Houston, Pa- 

Assoaation 

Oxford Amencan Oxford Down J McHaffic, 

Record Assoaation Clayton, Ind- 

RambouiUet The Amencan Rambouil Mrs Dmght Lincoln, 
let Sheep Breeders* As* Maryssille, Ohio 
soaation 

Romcldale Romeldale Sheep Breeders’ A. T Spencer, 
Assoaation Gerber, CaliL 

Romney Amencan Romney Breed H. A- Lindgren, 
ers' Assoaation Corvallis, Ore 

Shropshire The Amencan Shropshire Miss Julia M Wade, 
Registry Assoaauon Lafayette, Ind, 

Southdown Amencan Southdown W L. Henning, 

Breeders’ Assoaauon 203AgnculturalBIdg, 
„ _ Slate College, Pa- 

buttolk Amencan Suffolk Sheep G W Hick-ian, 

Uiu^ersity of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 
Nauonal Suffolk Sheep Mrs. F J Moline, 
Record Bldg, 

Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, 111. 

DRAFT HORSES (Revised June. 1940) 

Belgian Belgian Draft Horae Cor H. T Brant, 
porauoa of Amcnca 161 Ferry St 

Wabash Ind. 
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Clydesdale 


Shire 


Suffolk 

Percheron 


Hackney 


American 

Saddle 

Horse 

Saddle 


American 

Trotter 

Arabian 

Coach 


Clydesdale Breeders’ Asso-Miss Margaret Coridan, 

Chicago, 111. 

E. F. Fox, 

319 East Fourth St., 
Des Moines, Iowa 
J. G. Truman, 
Bushnell, 111. 


American Shire Horse 
Association 

American Suffolk Horse 
Association 


P^r!^;Hor.A.ocla.HlHs^-5^^^^^^ 

tion of America 

Chicago, 111. 


American Saddle Horse 
Breeders' Association 


LIGHT HORSES 
American Hackney 

Society Merrick, Long Island, 

N.Y. 

Charles J. Cronan, Jr., 
204-206 Urban Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Tennessee Walking Horse Xenn. 

Breeders- Association of Lewisourg, 

Xi:^i^:dStatesTYottingW^>a^.^egistrar. 

Xh^A^ Horse Club 

of America, Inc. g n . Crouch, 

German. Lafayette, Ind. 

Oldenburg Coach Horse 
Association of America ^ 

Thoroughbred The Jockey Club Postum Bldg., 

250 Park Ave., 

New york,^N. Y- 

Morgan The Morgan Horse Club, Fra^ St, 

Inc. New York, N. Y- 

• • A Mackay Smith, 
Qevdand Bay Cleveland Bay Association post, Va. 

of America 
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Shetland 

^VeUh 

Hachney 

Jacks and 
Jennets 


PONIES 

XheA™Sh«.a„d 

The Welsh Pony and Cob Miss Juba M. Wade. 

Society ol America I^fayette Ind. 

American HaeVney Horse Gnmey C. Gnc. 

MTtri’cL,’ Long Island, 

N. Y. 


JACKS AND JENNETS 

Standard JacL and Jennet William E. 

Registry ol America 501 Scamtt "1 S' 

Kansas City. Mo. 



Barrow. A male hog, castrated when a 

Blocky. Applied to meat-producing 
meaning deep* wide, low-set, and comp 
Boar. Breeding male of the swine , c ^i^ich possess in 

Breed. A group o£ animals, the .ndtvidu^ °nd which are able 
common certain well-defined chara offspring with a reason- 
to reproduce these characteristics in their oilsprmg 

able degree o£ surety. masculinity or femininity with 

Breed character. A combination o head. 

ideal breed-type features, espeaa X ^ characteristic of a breed. 
Breed type. That particular type jo head, ear, color, or 

together with those special ^arac particular breed. 

otLr special traits, which are common to a part 
Bull. Breeding male of the “Klo 
Bullock. English term for a finished or 

.. vear 


Calf. Young animal of the catUe speaes. usually under 
old. 


OIQ. 

Close breeding* Inbreeding. 

Colt. A young stallion. _ 'rated by a large heart girth 

Constitution. General bodily vigor, 

and roomy middle. ,„.rirs 

Cow. Mature female of the atUe P ' ' ^,^^5 of Uie same speaes 
Crossbred. The result of maung two p 
but different breeds. 


Bwc. Female of tlie sheep speats- 
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Fecundity. The ability oE the individual to produce eggs or sperms 
regularly. . . 

Femininity. The appearance resulting from the possessjon 
developed secondary female sex characters. 

Fertile. Able to reproduce regularly. 

Filly. A young mare. 

Flesh. The muscle and fat covering of any animal. 

Foal. Colt or filly under one year old. 

Freemartin. A barren female bom twin with a bull. 

Gelding. A male horse which has been castrated before two years 
old. 

Gilt. A young sovs*, usually under one year old or before she has 
farrowed a litter. 

Grade. An animal possessing some, but less than one hundred per 
cent, pure breeding; the result of using a purebred sire on a dam 
of no particular breeding. 

Heifer. A female of the cattle species under three years old. 

High grade. An animal possessing seventy-five per cent or more of 
the blood of some breed. 

Hinny. A hybrid, the result of mating the stallion with the jennet 
or female ass. 

Hybrid. The offspring obtained by mating two animals of differ- 
ent species, as the ass and horse. 

Impotent. Lacking potency; weak in breeding powers. 

Inbreeding. The mating ol animab more or less closely related, 
such as brother and sister, half-brother and sbter, sire and daugh- 
ter, cousins, etc. 

Lamb. Sheep under one year old. 

Line breeding. Inbreeding in which occurs the introduction of 
the blood o£ some animal more than once, such as mating grand- 
sire to granddaughter. 

hlare. A female of the horse speries. 

il^cul^ty. The appearance resulting from the possession of well- 
developed secondary male sex characters. 

Mule. A hybrid, the result of mating the mare with the iad: or 
male ass. 
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Natural flesh. Lean meat or muscle. 

Outcross. The result of ^btoorfrom some out- 

dividuals of which are more or j 

side and unrelated source but of the sam 

Pedigree. A written statement giving 

parentage or ancestry for three or more g lacking 

Plain. A term suggesting general mtenorny, 
quality. 

PoUed. Naturally hornless; a mulley. 

?“„4”Ti.= p«-» -“r/rtcSw 

ifte .V.S hi. I... p.«~. 

part of the characteristics of t\ie o P 
Proliflc. Able to reproduce eligible to registration 

Purebred. An animal with ^ ^ 

in some standard breed associaucn. 

Quality. The result 
in the general sense, 
merit. 

Riuu or Buck. Breeding male of the sheep species. 

Rugged. Big, strong. 

Scale. Size. , , . of inferiority in either 

Scrub. An animal of the lowest degree 
breeding or individuality* tissues attached to the s 

Scuts. Small rounded portions of buttons; not to be 

at the horn pits of polled anima ^ the skull- 

fused with horn stubs which are 
Shote. A young hog. . 

Sow. Female of the swine species* ovaries removed by 

Spayed heifer. A heifer that has h t^rceding 

operation known as spaying* after reaching 

S^ag. A male which had been ca 
age* 

Slalliou. A male horse of breeding ag ^ running hot*'*' 

Thoroughbred. The name of the unmodified by special fit 
T)y>e. The general form of an an 
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ting or <»ndiiion t>hich adapts it to a particular kind of work, 
performance, or function. 

Typy. Possessing the characteristic type or form. 

Weanling. Aiveanedfoal ^ 

^Vether. A male sheep, castrated when young. 




Action, defects in. 212 
judging the, 201, 210, 211 
Age, determination of, m horses, 258 
m sheep, 190 
American Merino. 190 
Angus, 135 
Ankles, cocked, 254 
Appendix, 281 
Ayrshire, 86 

Barrow, fat, contest card for. 16 
a model, 22 

oral reasons for placing, 23 
score card for, 12 
scoring the, 9 
shoiv classification for, 26 
"Tuten reasons for placing. 20 
Beef cattle, breeding classes of, 114 
breeds of, 132 
coniest cards for, 123 
judging, 92 

show classification for, 131 
Beef cow, score card for the, 115 
scoring the, 116 

Beef cous, oral reasons for plaang, 1*- » 
130 

r'TUlen reasons for plaang. 1”^' , 
Beef cuts, location of wholesale, 93 
Belgian, 229 
Berkshire, 46 
Blindness, moon, 235 
Breed type features of swme, 44 
Breeds, of beef cattle. 132 
dairy caiUc, 82 
draft horses, 225 


ecds-CCenimue^O 
dual purpose cattle, 89 
sheep, 177 
swine, 44 
town Swiss, 87 
till heads, 118 

.rlilagM. lateral. 208 
ataract. 255 
hesier White, <6 

heviot, 184 mules, 242 

SSr„;sho;5-hee4ca..le.m 
breeding swine. 54 
dairy breeds, 87 
draft horses. 221 
mules, 246 
saddle horses. 235 
steers. 113 

:<,„t“rar.l,ror beet rattle. .25 
dairy caiUc. 73 
draft horses. 215 
fat barrows. 16 

fat steers. lOO 


901 
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INDEX 


Giurage and honesty, imporunce of, 4 
Cow, heads of beef, contrasted, 120 
Curb. 252, 253 

Cuts, location of, standard pork, 15 
wholesale beef, 93 
wholesale lamb, 147 * 

Dairy breeds, show dasskEeation for. S7 
Dairy cattle, 57 
breeds of, 83 

c&mpaiatne judging of, 75 
contest card for, 73 
oral reasons for placing, 79 
score card points of, 65 
useful terms us judging, 73 
wntien reasons for plaang, 77 
Dairy temperament. 60 
Defects, rraluauon of dairy cow, 79 
Dorset Horn, 181 


Hocks, capped. 257 
common faults in set of, 208 
Hog. scorc'caid points of fat, ll 
Holstem Fnesian. 85 
Horse, drscuisjon of score-card points 
of draft, 205 

judging aaion of the. 201 
score card for draft, 203 
score card pomu of draft, 203 
tiontig the draft, 193 
skdeton of the, 197 
Horso, breeds of draft. 223 
dntll, 193 


oral reasons for plaong, 220, 221 
sample companson of draft, 214 
unsoundnesses in, 24S 
smiien reasotu for plaang, 215, 219 


Ideals, importance of dearly dcRncd, 2 


Dbow, capped. 237 
E^e. score card for, 162 
sconog mutton, 161 

Fistula. 256 

Fleece, judging the. 167 
Fish or condrtson. 122 
Foot of hone, ground surface of. 207 
Founder, or laminius, 257 
Funaion, mdk-secieung, 61 
Functions which support milk produc 
UOQ, 58 

Glossary. 287 

Grading, judging papers, 271 
plaangs, 272 
Crease, 256 
Guernsey, &5 

Habits, bad, 257 
Hackney, 240 
Hampshire. 49 
sb^, 178 

Handlmg. beef eaiile, 103 
tbeep, 143 

Heads, beef cow, coniiasied, 120, 121 
modd and coarse dairy cow. 68 
showing bull. ))g 
Heaves, 255 

Heavy baraess, or coach, type, 240 
Hereford. 134 ^ 

polled, 135 


Jack, or bone spavin, 252, 253 
Jacks. 245 
Jaw. undershot, 257 
Jersey. 65 

Judge, essenuals of a good lisesiock, 2 
Judging, action of the horse. 201. 210, 
211 

beef breeding dasscs. 114 
beef cattle. 92 

beef cows with oral reasons, 124, 130 
beef cows with wntien reasons, 124. 
127 

breeding sheep, 161 
compaiatise, of dairy cattle, 73 
compatause, of fat barrows, 15 
CRsparatiie. of Cat steers. 100 
comparause, of fat wethers, 152 
coniests, salue of. 264 
dairy cattle, 57 
bt barrows, 9 

fat wethers wuh oral reasons, 156. 
137 

fat wethers with wnlten reasons. 155, 
156 

importance of livestock, 1 
mules. 242 
saddle horses. 232 
sheep. 141 

sheep with oral reasons, 171. 175 
sheep with vmiieD reasons, 170, 171 
ream s, developing, 265 
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Judgment, importance o£ good, 3 

Knees, buck, 254 
calf or sheep, 254, 255 

Laminitis, or founder, 257 

Light harness, roadster or, type, 239 

Lincoln, 186 

Market dassification of mules, 242 
Mcnno, American, 190 
Milk secreting functions, 61 
Milking Shorthorn, 91 


Reasons— (Contmued) 

written, for beef cous, 121, 1^ 
written, for breeding swine, 39 
wntten, for dairy cattle. 77 
imtten, for ewes, 170 

wTittcn. for fat barrows. 16 

written, tor fat "ethers 155. 158 
imtten, for steers, 101, 109 
Red Polled, 91 

Ringbone, 251, 253 ^ 

Roaster, or light hamc^. t)pe. -39 
Roaring and whistling, -55 


Moon blindness, 255 
Mouth, eight year old, 261 
hfieen year old, 261 
hve year'Old, 260, 261 
seven year-old, 260 
ten year old, 261 
three year old, 260 
tt^cnty-one year old, 260 
Mouth, parrot, 257 
Mules, judging, 242 
score card for draft, 244 

Notes, importance of. 207 

OUcrvations, importance of accurate, 3 

Oxford, 180 

Pasterns, short rear, 209 
Perdicron, 225 

Plaangs, methods of grading. 272 
Poland China, 49 
Polled, Hereford, 135 
Shorthorn, 133 
Pontes, 241 

Poik cuts, location of wholesale, 15 

Quillor, 250 

Jxmbouillet. 187 
^ciion*, ability to guc. 5 
®x«niial characteristics of good, 263 
oral, for beef cows. 121. 130 
for breeding swine, 41 
®ral. for dairy cows. 78 
**ral, (or ewes, 171. 175 
«xl. (or fat barrows, 21 
‘*ral, (or fat weihexs, 156, 157 

for steers. 103. 112 ^ 

of proccduie in 


laddie horse, points of. 2S3 
sliow classification for, 237 
type, 232 

land crack. 256 

Jeore card, for beef cot/, 115 
brood sow. 30 
dairy cow, 65 
draft horse 203 
draft mules, 244 
(at barrow, 12 
fat steer, 94 
fat wether, 148 
mutton cwc. 162 

saddle horse. 235 , 

Score card pomlJ. ot the tat ncer. 
ihc horse, 202 

beef cow. 110 
dairy cow, 04 
fat barrow. 13 
fat steer, 96 
fat wether, 147 
hone. 203 
mutton ewe, IG- 
sow. 29 .. 

Scoring, the beet cow. II6 
dairy cow. Ct 
draft horn:. ISJ 
fat wether. Ht 
roaiLct liattow. 9 
louttun ewe. Ifil 

Sliccp. httcdl ot. 177 
clauiSatioo ot hteco. 

docitpii'* mm* t".- 
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INDEX 


Sbtq>— (ConJinue<0 
judging age of, 100 
judging breeding ICO 
judging coniesi cards for, IGO 
merbod of handling, ) 15 
oral rcasoiu for plaang. 171. 175 
thow classification for breeding. 175 
stTitten reasons for plaang. 170. 171 
Shetland. 211 
Shire, 229 
Shorthorn, 133 
milkiog. 91 
Shropshire. 173 
Sidebones, 2Qd. 250. 251 
Skeleton of horse, 197 
SoulhdoM'n. ISO 
Spasm, bog, 252. 253 
bone. 252. 253 
SpliRl, 253. 25i 
Spott^ Poland Chiru. 52 
Steer, aamparause judging of fai. 100 
oral reasons for plaang, lOS, 112 
points of fat. 95 
score card for fat, 3( 
show dassi&cation of. U3 
wniico reasons for plaang. 101 
Sufied. 257 
Suin^iali. 257 
Suilolk. bone. 231 
sheep, 184 

SMicie, breeds of. 44 
judging. 7 

judging breeding. 27 

show classification of breeding, 51 

Tamviortii, 53 

Team, selecting the judging, 2C6 
Teams, uaiiung judging, 261 
Teats, common faults in uddeis and, 
70.71 

Teeth, deniiuon of sheep, 19! 

longnudmal and cross section of, 202 


Tempaament. dairy. 00 
Terms, dcMiipuse, of beef attic. 107 
draft fiorscs, 216 
fat bairout, 17 
sliccp. iGa 
Tliorouglibtcd. 233 
Thorouglipin. 250 
Tlirush, 2,>6 
T)pe. bacon. 9 
dairy. 57 
caueme latd. 7 
idea}, for brcrding swtoe, 23 
maihct, of stent, 92 
mot. 9 
saddle, 252 

Tjpes. beef and dairy, contrasted, 53 
maikct, of mine. 7 
tcpiescnialive of chuffy and modern, 
35 

Udder, cow's, C2 

Udders, common faults in, and tats. 
70.71 

Unsoundnesses, auses. 249 
common, in horses. 213 
judging. 258 

lootion of common, 219 
Vices and bad habits. 257 
U'clsh ponies, 241 

5Ve(heTt, comparaltse judging of. 152 
oral reasons for plaang, 156, 157 
score ord for fat. 143 
scoring fat. 144 

wTitlcn reasons for plaang. 155, 156 
5VbisUmg, roaring and. 255 
IVindgallf, 250 
\Voc4 fibers, 1G6 
Wool, grades of. 165 

yotkshue. 55 



